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A GARDEN LUNCH. 


r\O ask people at one o'clock, to give them a good lunch, half 

in the house and half in the garden, some under tents, some 
under trees, and some in good snug rooms, where they will not 
take cold, to have them all in the house afterward for music, and 
then to let them off for a drive or an afternoon tea—is to meet the 
requirements of many a group at a summer watering-place, and 
the residents in small cities where the 
green lawns and pretty shade. 


villas are surrounded by 





A buttercup table should have a yellow awning; a lilac table 
a lilac awning; the rose table 
should be in pink, and so on. 
There is no end to the com- 


houses, clumps of shrubs, and some beautiful taller trees, affords | 


a great deal of private amusement to the pensioners. There are 
about ninety-two little gardens, each eighteen feet square. Each 
old soldier in blue coat and peaked hat creeping along raises what 
he pleases—flowers or vegetables. The old-fashioned blooms 
and potherbs, with their fragrant southern-wood and verbena and 
lavender, the double pinks and sweet-williams, gentian, musk, and 
London pride, make this garden a sweet place for a garden lunch, 
and the old fellows are glad to drink their ale there. It is a pret- 
ty sight on a fine summer evening, this Old Men’s Garden. Here 


and there an aged warrior stoops to tie a straggling sweet-pea or | and so when the handsomest of her 


scribed as a “patched-up building, but with the gardens a 
neat villa.” King William III. employed Wren to add a story 
to the old house and to build the pre William 
and Mary near being burned in their beds here, and here 
Mary died. Here were born Queen Anne’s seven 
here she planted “ Queen Anne’s Mount,” in which she gave § 
den lunches to the whole world of London, in brocaded 
robes over hoops, fly caps, and big fans. The love of flowers 
which the Queen manifested here caused her to be mentioned in 
poetry as the “Great Flora.” Here was born Queen Victoria; 


Princess Louise, 





sent south front. 


came 





teen cl 


iren 





Ww ho came 


dau ghte rs, 
asks us toa garden lunch, we 
with noble 


l 
breakfast memo- 





binations. Then within the 
house the floral emblems 
should all be of graceful de- 
sign. The monogram of the 
lady who is especially honor- 
ed may ornament the table 
and appear on the mirrors; 
this can be done by a florist, 
or, still better, by one of the 
young ladies of the house 

As for the viands, they can 
be what pleases gentlemen 
and ladies to eat for a meal 
which may be a breakfast— 
chicken, lobster, 
sweetbread, and peas, and 
jellies In 
sinall cities and at watering 


salads, 





ices, fruits, and 


places gentlemen can come 
to these entertainments and 
greatly enjoy the hour’s out 
ing. At Newport these gar- 
den lunches can be very effee- 
tive, but they are not as fash 
ionable there as house lunch- 
es. Perhaps after a morning 
at the Casino people are glad 
to be under the shelter of a 
roof, 

Our extraordinary changes 
of climate, the intense heat of 
our summers, will have their 
effect on the traveller as well 
as the resident. They render 
all attempts at a “ spring sea- 
son” futile in New York; 
but the application of taste 
and judgment can make the 
occasional entertainments at 


Lenox and Stockbridge very 
amusing. And what Lenox 
and Stockbridge do, all the 


rest of the rural world will 
be glad to copy. Curiously 
enough, the home of the gar- 
den party is London ; but that 
means a very full dress affair, 
from five to seven, at Marl- 
borough House and Bucking- 
ham Palace, or at some noble 
place out of town. They, 
however, are beginning to 
have garden lunches in Lon- 
don at one which 
break- 
There are 
houses at 
South Kensington on the edge 
of Holland Park, and indeed 
in many a less favored locali- 
ty, where gardens exist which 
for beauty and shade are not 
surpassed anywhere. The 
paths, hidden by broad fan 
leaves, delicate floral shrubs, 
all the wealth of England’s 
greenery, are delicious spots 
for flirtation. Such a place 
was the house at South Ken- 
sington in which Macaulay 
lived for a time. Indeed, it 
would be a study to go from 
one garden to another, and 
to find out all the fine trees of 
London. 

Peculiarly delightful is a 
well-grown tree standing out 
freely in a beaten pathway, a 
its sylvan beauty making Fig 
friends with civilized man, 
and lending a touch of grace 
to his formality. In Michael’s 
Grove, Brompton, two old horse-chestnuts, not large, but picturesque 
in shape, stand on the edge of the pavement. These are almost 
as curious as the Burnham beeches near Windsor Castle, beneath 
whose shade one often sees a group of picnickers taking their 
garden lunch. And that suggests a new feature for the elaborate 
garden lunch. Be sure, if you have an old tree, to build a table 
around it, and lunch under its umbrageous protection. 

How beautiful it is in London to visit the Chelsea Hospital 
and see the Old Men’s Garden! This delightful spot, embalm- 
ed by Thackeray in The Newcomes, adjoins on the east the more 
open grounds of Chelsea Hospital. This garden, with smooth | 
winding walks—says a writer—its lawns, flower beds, summer- | 


o'clock, 
eating your 
fast out-of-doors. 


some 


means 


delicious 





1.—Inp1a Sirk anp Lace Drgss. 
For description see Supplement. 


SEA-SIDE TOILETTES. 


to pick a nosegay, while over him floats the tattered flag which 
perhaps he once helped to defend. We have something almost as 
touching and beautiful at our own Soldiers’ Home at Washington, 
where the battered old soldiers can take a garden lunch and see 
the Capitol at the same time. 

But Thackeray’s best touch in The Newcomes is at the 
House, where he finally says “ Adsum.” 
den, the finest trees. 


Charter 
Here is the sweetest gar- 
The old veterans are gentlemen, and to see 
them taking a garden lunch is to see the entertainment at its best. 

From this to a garden lunch given by the Princess Louise at old 
Kensington Palace, what a leap! Here one sees the old Notting- 
ham House, residence once of Heneage Finch, which Evelyn de- 





Fig. 2.—Empromerep Woon CostumE.—Front.—[See Fig. 3, Page 528. ] 
For}pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 45-55. 





ries. 

All over the Continent we 
find people fond of breakfast- 
ing out-of-doors. In Havre 
where each little house has its 
trees and flowers, we see the 
French people at their déje 

la fourchette enjoying the 


a la 
beneficial air with their food 


Paris, as everybody sees, is 
but an out-door breakfast al 
the summer. In the Bois, 
everybody who can get ther 








takes his basket, and eats his 
breakfast on the 
Why do we 


prisoners, our 


grass, 

shut up our 
paupers, out 
lunatics, our convalescents, in 
gloomy stone 


Why do we 


eating-rooms ‘ 


not give them the 











deli of a garden lunch ? 
Jt would not cost anything 
We see how little a clam 
bake, a sea-side picnic, or a 
S inday - school picnic costs, 


why not try to make the habit 


anational one, 


body have 


and to let every 
-door lunch ? 

Beauty is God’s handwrit 
ing, & wayside sacrament; 
it in every fair face, 
every fair field and flower, ev 
ery fair sky.” 


an out 


welcome 


Garden lunches may be 
made delightful from May to 
Novembet We could learn 
t poetry of 
ie soft w 





From 
young 
g, the tender 
yellows and 


plants 
tl hisper of the 


leaves in 





tones ol the 


pinks, of the dandelions and 





buttereups al he apple blos 
soms, we get a hint as to in- 
terna ecoration, as to dress, 
and evel a lesson in cooker 

In summer, when the glorious 
roses ive is their magnifi 


cent velvet and their gorgeous 


heave nh, we have 


like a nectar from 
1 new set of 
perfume, 
ind when 


a chance 


ideas as to color, 
and mag 


autumn 


nificence ; 

comes, what 
for a garden lunch under the 
scarlet maple. With the wheat 
in its golden prime, the 
in its luxuriance, 
pumpkin for 
with October’s wine in the sky, 


corn 
perhaps a 
a footstool, and 


and her breath on the g 
air, with 


lorious 
grapes and pe 


ig into one’s lips, wh« 


aches 
tumblit 
wants to eat his dinner in the 


The imposing grandeur of 


the forest opens another din- 


ing-room, which those who 


eat their garden lunch 


adacks can 





Sert as being overwhel 
There isa 
variety in the 


beautiful 1 infinite 
surpassing 
beauty of our American trees 
Whether we go to the Yosem 
ite and see the kings of the 
forest in their colossal 
grandeur, 
wonders to 
shed and ad- 
hether we seek 
forests of the North, 


back to the wee 


stre! 


with 


and lk ily 





a world of 


tify — 
gratify our aston 





mir ize; W 
the pine 
or come pit 
einbibons 
branches, the sturdy oak, the hoary poplar, the neat and thrifty 
maple—we all of us have a superb dining-room “not made with 
hands,” where we can any one of us give a Under 
our feet tare those most attractive thing regard 
ed with grateful love sends up any 
smells in the forest; is never out of order, and 
there is no smoke 

Mosquitoes ? 


elm, with its 


garden lunch. 
s, wild flowers, to be 
always. And dinner 
the kitchen flue 


hever 


Yes, there is a drawback to a forest dining-room, 
perhaps also some bitter memories. Under the shadow of thick em- 
bowered recesses Cain killed Abel. The Druids also made sangui 
nary sacrifices. The Indians bound their white captives to a tree. 


But we need not think of these things at a garden lunch. No 
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tragedy ever happened in this pretty park—or | 
sliall we-call it our back garden? We have wan. | 
dered in our fancy very far from the plains of Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, New Haven, Cambridge, Morristown, 
and Long Island, on whose sea-girt shores the 
garden lunch should flourish, Why eat a mid 
day meal in the house while we have ove tree to 
sit under? Pilgrimages were made to the oaks 
of Mamre, near Hebron, from the time of Abra 
ham to Constantine, and yet we let the Waver- 
ley oaks and the New Haven elms and the Hart 
We do not even 
make pilgrimages in New York up to the woods 
about Englewood, where we might have many 


ford beeches sublimely alone 


a garden lunch. 

that the first 
race was the country of palms, and that man is 
Why should we not 
the date- 


Linnwus asserts region of ow 


essentially patinrvorous 


an out-door religion, and make 


tree the dowry of a bride ? 
Beautiful are the fancies and the possibilities 
of a garden lunch 
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Al THE TABLE. 


N this country, where children usually sit 
at the same table as their elders do, they 
have much opportunity of acquiring good 
table 


them in the beginning, 


ianners, provided their elders have 
Whether this SVS8- 
tem is better than the foreign one, where 
the children dine apart with their governess 
or maid, Whose duty it is to keep up a con- 
stunt inspection and correction till the little 
people learn to teed themselves as ladies 
und gentlemen should, has hardly been de- 
termined, 
for the 
rest of the family 


But since it is the custom here 
children to sit at table with the 
under ordinary cirenm- 
stunces a very good custom, as if seems to 
us—itis certainly desirable that they should 
be made as amenable to decency as possible, 
aud put in the way of causing their pre- 
sence to be as little of a nuisance as the na- 
ture of things allows. 

How often it is the case that when guests 
are at table, 


to whom some deference and 


ceremony may be due, we see the children 
made the centre of observation and conver- 
allowed to what they 


want, to reach and grasp and take and put 


sation, clamor for 
back, and indeed sometimes to make a pan- 
of the They 
talk their own talk, and they make other 
talk nearly if not quite impossible; they 
join in the general conversation unreproved, 
obstruct it, or silence it altogether, they de- 
lay the waitress and the dish, they express 
their wants with vehemence, they leave 
their seats, they climb back into them, they 
quarrel, they ery, they have to be appeased, 
they retard the helping of others, they spill 
and their neighborhood 
and their daubed fingers and 
faces and tears, and their tricks and their 
manners generally, are enough to cause such 


demonium whole occasion! 


smear and make 


dangerous, 


qualms in the observer as will prevent a 
repetition of the attempt to dine in their 
company; for the guests are driven to leave 
that table with a feeling that pulse and 
water are better with peace than the stalled 
ox is to this accompaniment of children 
ruined by indulgence. 

Yet none of this should be or need be. It 





is not, to be sure, au entirely easy matter to 
have it otherwise; it requires constant over- 
sight and effort to prevent it, to counteract 
it; for healthy, happy, hearty children have 
all something of the early barbarian in 
them, and this little barbarian will come to 
the top if it is left to itself, just as the cul- 
tivated garden flower, when neglected, will 
waste )!s seed summer after summer, and at 
last return to the wild stock from which it 
was brought to its educated blossom, 

And it is certainly far from an agreeable 
task, this teaching of table manners to chil- 
dren of good appetites, especially if there be 
among them any awkwardness, left-handed- 
ness, absent-mindedness, or forgetfulness, or 
worse still, any disobedience or resentment; 
so disagreeable a task indeed is it that it 
sometimes seems as if it might be best to 
have a person stand behind each little chair, 
for no Other purpose at all than to attend to 
every movement of the child’s hand and 
arm and mouth till habits are established 
that shall be irreproachable. To see that 
the food is taken up with the fork and not 
with the knife; that the knife and fork are 
both held as they ought to be; that the 
mouth is not allowed to display its conteuts 
at every revolution; that the morsels are not 
spilled and scattered over chair and floor 
and bib and cloth; that the fingers are not 
used as chopsticks: that the drink is not 
swallowed in resounding gulps, or the soup 
sipped with relishing gurgles; that glasses 
are not overset; that hands do not reach tor- 
ward and grab for the contents of a dish, or 
hover and handle before selection when a 
dish is offered; that the left hand shall not 
replace the right; that the movements shall 
not be hurried or abrupt, violent or of too 
wide sweep; and that the tongue shall be a 
silent member, 





Few things more early manifest the good 
sense and taste and diligence of a mother 
than the behavior of her child at the table. 
A child who, unreproved, stuffs food into 
the mouth as if the spoonfuls were to be 
snatched away otherwise and vanish into 
thin air, who bends over the table as a pig 
does over a trough, aud makes scarcely less 
noise about it, whose hair dangles into the 
plate, whose elbows rest on the table or 
make acute angles with the ceiling, whose 
knife and fork stand erect at intervals, who 
lulls along the board, whose fingers are 
greasy, whose face no less so, whose mouth- 
fuls are held high in air for the general sur- 
vey before plunging them to their doom, 
whose glass is in a slop—all of whose ac- 
tions in the gratification of appetite or the 
satisfaction of hunger are more those of a 
young savage, not to say young animal, 
than of an intelligent child—such a child 
betrays that its mother has paid no atten- 
tion to decorum or decency in bringing it 
up, but has eaten and drunken and amused 
herself, and never taken the trouble to turn 
her head to see whether the child behaved 
like a civilized being, satisfied that, if only 
the food lad disappeared from its plate, 
it had then been properly fed. Line upon 
line, precept upon precept, here a little and 
there a little, has been too gr 





atanexertion 
for this mother to take in order to make her 
child a pleasurable addition to society ; she 
has taken her ease instead, and her child 
has developed, untamed and neglected, into 
the little bear to whose hunger he ofteu 
likens his own, 

This neglect on the part of a mother is 
a great pity, for it makes a sad difference 
with a child’s happiness whether it tinds it- 
self sought for and be 





oved, or avoided and 
contemned and laughed at; and the latter 
fate can hardly be hindered if a child’s man- 
ners at table are bad to nauseation. It will 
see Other children preferred before itself, 
kindly entreated and caressed, and it will 
have the injurious sense of being a young Or- 
injurious because calculated to make 
it wild and reckless in many other ways, 
and therefore again unloved, And certain- 
ly a child is happier for the cousciousness 
that it is quite the equal of other children 
in all those things which are within its vo- 
lition and capacity; and all children, it is 
notorious, love to be praised for their gen- 
tlemanly or lady-like deportment. It seems 
hard then that, owing to the idleness or in- 
difference of the parent or the proper care- 
taker, a child should be denied the pleasure 
which it might have of being noticeably 
gentle-mannered at the table. Of course 
there are children who, by reason of their 
natural aptitude and tact and imitative 
faculty, fall into the habits of those about 
them, aud if they are surrounded by good- 
mannered people, become themselves good- 
mannered without thought or exertion. 
Our remarks, however, are not intended for 
such as they, who are more likely, after all, 
to give lessons to their elders than to re- 
ceive them, but for those little wild, unob- 
servant children, full of life and themselves 
and original uature, if not original sin, who 
need nagging and correcting every moment 
of their lives, whether at table or else- 
where, 


soll 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
FOUR-FOOTED HUMANITY. 

T will always be a question whether any cen- 

sus of human beings ought not properly to 
include dogs. A really superior dog comes in 
many ways so very near humanity — probably 
rising above it, indeed, in some of its very best 
qualities—that any enumeration must be quite 
imperfect if it leaves out a class so essential. 
We often estimate population as including so 
many “souls”; but if we spoke, as would be just 
as reasonable, of so many hundred or thousand 
“hearts,” who could deny the claim of all the 
dogs of each region to be included? There is 
not a dog that bays the moon from a lonely farm- 
house which does not love somebody in that farm- 
house; whereas there may be men or women 
there who actually love no one at all. And of 
those who love somebody, how many are there, 
even counting in the motiers, whose love is ab- 
solutely impregnable against abuse and wrong, 
and cannot be at last worn out by unmitigated 
baseness and brutality? Yet he who comes back, 
after years of selfish desertion, to his own home, 
forgotten by many, unforgiven by the rest, is 
sure, like Odysseus, of both remembrance and 
forgiveness from his dog. Many an outcast, as 
in Trowbridge’s Vagabonds, has found in 
faithful friend his last tie to what is good on 
earth; and a dog will lick the hand, as in the 
case which so impressed Darwin, of the master 
who is performing vivisection on him. Human 
hearts are very well in their way, no doubt; but, 
after all, it would seem that thy servant must be 
a dog in order to achieve the highest and most 
inexhaustible self-devotion. 

It is easy to attribute all this to the dinner and 
the hand that feeds, but when the lungry dog 





this 


turns away from his meal with one last nip at 
the tempting plate, and earries one bare bone 
over hill and dale, that he may simply tramp 
with his master, Where is the selfishuess, except 
as all sympathy involves that alloy? Often has 
the present writer questioned his canine com 
panion— with no response bevond the act—to 
tind why it is that he, who will never set out on 
any excursion by himself, will yet find no bliss 
so great as to run beside a vehicle, a horseman, 
or a pedestrian, traversing bill, field, and forest 
in perfect happiness, so long as he goes with his 
friends. Indeed, a large part of a dog’s existence 
consists in trotting about the farm ov the estate, 
simply to establish himself uear his master, his 
inistress, the baby, the hired man, without defi- 
nite communication, but simply with the sense of 
He is an animated shadow of you, 
and whether your immediate aim be playing ten- 
nis, hoeing corn, or reading Shakespeare, it is 
ueedful to his happiness that he should be close 
by. He sympathizes with his eyes, interrogates 
with his nose, appeals with his paw, and, as Vic- 
tor Hugo says, smiles with his tail. As for his 
intelligence, a myriad anecdotes raise the ques- 
tion seriously whether we do not compliment our- 
selves too highly in putting our s¢ 
his. Can we find our way like him ? 
investigate, remember, like him ? 


comradeship. 





acity beside 
Can we seek, 
“There are 
said an eminent author to me, the other 
day, “ when that dog of mine has no more sense 
than a man; but three days out of four he knows 
more than Ido. He knows when I am going to 
take him down to the office with me as well as 
I do; indeed, he often knows it before I do, and 
is at the door all ready to go—on certain days 
when I had supposed my mind fully made up to 
leave him at home; the result is, that he goes.” 
To love a dog thoroughly, it is necessary to 
have reared him. For full enjovment, you must 
be able to trace back this graceful creature who 
bounds beside you, with bis eye full of light and 
every silken lair a line of beauty, to that sham- 
bling puppy who was first brought to your house 
—known to the boys of the neighborhood ouly as 


times,” 


‘one of Quin’s pups,” and possessing no gifts 
beyond a blunt and very wrinkled nose, a body 
always waddling helplessly in the wrong direc- 
tion, and a boundless gift of getting his leash 
Your attachment 
for him has grown in proportion to the extent of 
The dog of my own immediate 
household is the dearer, I suspect, for every folly 


entangled round your ankles. 
his development, 


he has outgrown and every sin he has imperfeetly 
reformed. We should almost regret to have him 
quite lose that guilty expression of subdued long 
ing which still creeps into his eves when he passes 
near a particularly plump hen, although it is now 
or the 
experienced humility with which he comes crouch 
ing, unealled, to have his ears pulled after bark- 
ing at the postman. He knows that as he still 
keeps within ear-shot, as it were, of those sins of 
his youth, so do we; like many another handsome 


a vear or two since he has chased one; 


scapegrace, he is never so near the heart as when 
it becomes necessary to forgive him, Nothing so 
militates against virtue, both among dogs and 
men, as a certain becomingness in particular 
types of wrong-doing. 

I think there is a certain satisfaction in an un- 
educated dog, all whose intellectual traits are 
kind nature’s. Tricks ave intrinsically repulsive ; 
they dehumanize a dog, so to speak, and make 
him become a mere caleulating machine—a ca- 
nine Zerah Colburn. Even proper doggish know- 
ledge does not, on the whole, make an animal 
more ornamental; and where this is the chief 
object, why not be content with it? My partic- 
ular possession is an Irish setter, and I am ask- 
ed searchingly every year by some sportsman, 
“ Are you going to shoot that dog ?”’"—a truculent 
phrase which at first sounded alarming til it 
turned out to mean only “ shoot over him.” But 
the training thus implied has never taken place, 
although Rob once captured for himself a young 
partridge and brought it in with vague admira- 
tion, as if admiring his own possible destiny. 
Perhaps we lave spoiled that destiny, but as the 
only masculine member of the household brought 
out of army life at least one possession—an in- 





superable dislike to killing anything—it seems 
likely that at least one dog will spend his years 
in a wasted existence, a carriére manqguée, so far 
as concerns being “shot.” He will remain al- 
Ways a mere play-soldier, the possibility of a hero, 
like those recruits of that Russian grand-duke 
who, according to Kinglake, “ dreaded a war, for 
he was sure that it would spoil the troops.” He 
will only be complimented by passing fanciers 
asa “ fine-feathered dog”; the feather being, as 
the initiated know, the handsome fringe of hair, 
especially along the tail. His owners will only 
be assured by experts, as has once already hap- 
pened, that “if he were put in shape for a bench 
show he would have eighty points!” It is a cus- 
tom, it seems, for judges to allow so many points 
for each physical quality of a perfect dog; and 
for an examination swmmd cum laude he must 
have, like the honor-man of a university, the full 
standard of one hundred. Every dog thus has, 
not his day alone, but his possible climax of ca- 
nine ambition. But the humbler demand of his 
master will be that Rob should always retain 
the beauty with which his golden brown com- 
plexion matches the pine needles and lights up 
the woodland; should keep the insatiate gypsy 
freedom that his daily joy suggests; and should 
still live to repay even neglect or unkindness 
with the treasure of an unwearied affection. 


a 








THLE SUMMER BIRDS OF THE 
SEA-SHORE. 

5 ie birds peculiat to the sea-shore during 

the warm season, when city visitors resort 

thither, are not many—or at least a lady would 

find difficulty in becoming acquainted with many 

But to the ordinary land birds of the latitude a 


few belonging especially to salt-water can be 


added 
The fondness of the common crow for the 
beach, where he finds an abundance of edible 


flotsam, is well known 
ward, however 


From Long Island south 
the 
-Which is almost exclusively a denizen 
It is smaller than the other, 
and diferent ery. Its 
diet is chiefly marine; but it is a persistent rob 


ber of the nests of other 


there eXists a second species— 
fish-crow 
Ol the Sea-couast 


and has a weaker very 


bins, and makes long 
excursions up the rivers in May and June, bent 
ou plunder of this Kind 


At suitable ve trees crow heat 
the beach, or rocks rise frvot it, the bald eagle is 


spots, Where lat 
fond of making his home, and will often be seen, 
his great size and white head making him easy 
to recognize. The eagle is fond of fish, but not 
of fishing, and hence keeps an eye upon the doings 
of the hore HUtberots ospreys or fish haw ks This 
bird also has a white head, and much white else- 
where about the plumage, giving him distinction 
among the buzzards and other large hawks ocea- 
sionally seen. He nests in trees, contenting him- 
self with small oues, if, as happens at Montauk 
and Shelter Island, larger ones are not available, 
and returning veur after year to the same home. 
He is a bold fisher, circling gracefully over the 
water, and then dropping like a brown flash upon 
some unsuspicious fish caught swimming too near 
the surface. Now is the eayle’s opportunity. As 
the osprey rises with his struggling prey in his 
talons the eagle gives chase. The hawk ascends 
in widening circles, putting forth his utmost pow 
ers to escape; but he is impeded by his burden, 
and the eagle has equal if not greater length of 
pinion. Hence the osprey is soon overtaken, and 
to save his life lets go of his prey. The eagie 
pauses, eyes the mangled fish as it drops shining 
through the air, and then, with a magnificent 
rush, stoops and snatches it in mid-air, 

Another familiar scene on the salt-meadows is 
the slow, low sailing of the marsh-hawk, whose 
specific badge is the white pateli at the base of 
the tail 
small food as the mud banks and shallow tide 
flats afford, and may be watched for hours at a 
time quartering the wet lowlands with commend 
able assiduity, His nest is laid upon the ground 

Within the reeds and water-grasses that form 
his hunting-ground, besides the noisy blackbirds, 


He is hunting for mice, frogs, and such 


etc., live a few wrens and sparrows not occurring 
elsewhere. Of wrens there are two kinds—the 
long-billed and the short-billed. These look much 
like the sanev house-wren, and ave equally pert 
and talkative, but you will not confuse them, be 
cause the marsh-wrens never forsake the reeds 
Within their jungle they suspend large balis of 
grass and straw, within which half a dozen tiny 
reddish eggs ure hidden away, Many nests are 
unoccupied, except as shelters by the males, who 
seem to build them out of pure restless energy 
Their singing is well worth hearing, 

A fenus ot sparrow ( Ammodromus) is also pe 
culiar to the salt-marshes, taking the name of 
sea-side finches. They ave never found fav from 
tide- water, are of slender build, dark brown, 
streaked colors, and have comparatively sharp 
and slender beaks. It will not be difficult to ree 
ognize one of these apart from any of the lind 
sparrows of the neighborhood, but they are shiy 
and inconspicuous birds. One of the land spar- 
rows most often seen near the coast, though by 
no means restricted to it, is the savanna sparrow, 
whose pale dress, small size, and fondness for 
the bare uplands swept by the ocean spray will 
sufficiently characterize it. 

The same open fields near the sea are likely to 
be the home of that vociferous plover the Ai//dee, 
whose name comes from its unmistakable cry. 
Like all its relatives in the plover, snipe, and 
sand-piper families, the killdee is wide-awake, and 
springs his loud alarum the instant you enter his 
domain, or threaten to trespass upon the hollow 
where his eggs are lying in the stubble, with 
scarcely anything in the way of a nest to keep 
them off the earth, which they closely resemble 
in color. He will spy your coming from afar, 
and begin his strenuous protests, repeating his 
killdee, killdee, killdee-dee-dee, whirling excitedly 
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over your head, and alarming every animal near 
and far. No wonder the bird is hated by sports- 
men, whom he deprives of many a good shot by 
his vigilance; but whether this is public spirit on 
his part, or simply cowardice and egotism, the 
reader must judg 
The killdee is skilful in practising those ma- 
nauvres by which many ground-nesting birds seek 
to divert you from the nest when you approach 
dangerously near. The male threatens and fights, 
darting bravely at vour face and screaming his 
loudest, while the female, drooping her 
and simulating a cripple, struggles on just out of | 
your grasp, enticing you to follow in a vain at- 








» for herself. 








wings 


tempt to catch hier, until she las led you to a safe 
distance, and suddenly scuds away, magically re- 
covered, 

A more amiable member of this familv is the 
“ piping” 
sea, always on sandy beaches, feeding at low-water 


plover , which “ lives near the edge of the 


on the sandy flats, among the sea-weeds of the un- 
covered rocks, and also on muddy flats Its food 
forms of minute marine life—worime, 
It rarely flies while feed- | 
ing, unless alarmed, but glides along with a pe- 


is Various 
crustacea, and the like 


culiar and rapid gait over the surface of the flat 
At high tide it resorts to the sandy up- 
lands just above the water, and in these places 


sand, 


deposits its eggs in depressions on the bare sand.” 
This graceful little runner, whose really musical 
voice is one of the pleasantest sounds of the sea 
side, has been driven from many of its old haunts 
by the annual crowd of summer visitor 
is seldom seen except iches little fre- 
quented, From East Hampton to Montauk is a 
good place for them. 

The last 
other birds are 


termined by their short legs, large round head, and | 


ind now 





long be 


two birds are true plovers (several 
wrongly so called), as can be de- 


pigeon-like bill. Sever tlother species pass nortl 


ward in early spring, and their return in the fall 
vers at all of 


Thi 


remarks apply to the long list of slender-billed, 


may be witnessed by attentive obse 


the more northerly watering-places same 








longer-legged sand-pipe s, tattlers, snipe, and oth- 
t veach birds,” only a few of which dwell upon 

e coast of the United States during the summer, 
‘ ive likely to come within the experience of 
ladies A third species, the upland“ p over” (re 
lly a snipe), may, however, be seen not only at 
the coast, but in dry and elevated thland places 
it never wades nor seeks food in the surf, but 
runs about the grass, lays its eggs ina pasture or 





old corn field, and subsists upon grasst vers and 


, and 





similar insects It is extremely wa 








stands motionless and graceful on its | 

1 brown pluinag HAPMNOnIZeS SO We 

! kground that If Is almost stre to have seet 
y and run swiftly and silently away, before i 
discover if this bird’s throat comes that 
long soft clear and resonant, which is 





ieard on old fields near the coast at sundown, or 


often long after dusk, Sportsmen and the shore 


people can tell you much that is interesting in re- 


ovements and traits of all these 


tell 


gard to the mm 


beach birds: thev will you, for example, in 








regard to this upland plover, that its flesh in June 

is i then it has been feeding on wild 
st 

ole of the great tribes of geese 

ndd ire psen om the Coast durit Live 

city Visitors resort thither, and only 





rom their Canadian breeding- 
grounds as tie hotels close and cottages are lock- 
The 
> duck, as it is called, in allusion to this facet, 


and it affects 


nterior as much as, or more 





ed for the season wood-duck, or “ sum- 


ter 


the riv 






is almost alone; ‘rs and 


lakes of the than, the 





salt-water estuaries, which seldom afford it suit- 
able trees upon which (again departing from the 
rule among ducks) it makes its nest—a rude bed 


of grass stuffed into some hollow in a decayed 


trunk. This wood-duck is perhaps the most got 


hed back from the forehead into a long crest 


water-bird in the world feathers are 


eous 





bru 
of silky metallic green, violet, and purple; the 
cheeks are black, the throat pure white, but sepa- 
rated from the white of the breast and abdomen 
by a band of rich chestuut spotted with white; 
sides of the body buff, delicately undulated with 
black, and bordered by black and white crescents 
alternating across the downy feathers that over 
the 


slute brown, 


lap wing coverts, and 





back, Wing 





rump 


somewhat bronzed and shading into 
the deep black of the curling tail, with bronze 
green reflections ; on the rump are bands of pate 
red and spots of tlashing maroon, while the wings 
are radiant in jet black that quivers with green 
light 
now purplish, now like glittering steel, and the 
lt is the American bird- 


and flashes like a cluster of 


as the sun strikes it aslant; blues that are 


purity of perfect white. 





of-paradise, gems 
amid the dark foliage of its chosen haunts, 
Where the 
the few he 
the 


found 
their summer home 
Phe great bh 
Don’t let 
The 


ind bird, rarely seen on the 


wood-duck lives, there are 


rons that make 


nliong northeastern coast, e 


heron will declare himself by his size 
them deceive 
crane is a Western i 


you bv saving it Is a 


crane, 








seaboard. If you have the good fortune to see 
the great white egret, you have something to 
boast of: the litthe snowy egret is much more 
common, at any vate in New Jersey. The little 


but 
only a rare straggler much north of Cape May, 
North, 


interior, where, on lone- 


blue heron is common enough SOULLW urd, 


The green heron replaces this one im the 
and wanders over all the 
ly lakes and beside marshy rivers, it is better 


known than along the coast. The same is true 





of the two night-herons, or “ quawks,”’ whose 
ciable homes are placed in great heronries in in- 
accessible swamps, whence they issue noisily at 
night to fish. Yet all of these, and the two bit 
terns, may be enumerated among the birds of the 


S0- 


sea-shore at favorable spots, such as the vast la- 
goons of southern New Jersey, or the Great South 
Bay of Long Island. 

Space remains for no more than a brief sum- 
mary of the characteristics of the few species of 





gulls and terns likely to be seen on the sea-shore 
in midsummer, when nearly all of this race of 
birds is in the far North rearing the young. Two 
small gulls used to breed plentifully upon islets 
and sandy beaches all along the coast, but now 
are suffered to inhabit only the most secluded 
places. One of these is the common herring-gull. | 
The quills of its wings are black, which, when | 
folded, display three or four white patches; the | 
bill is deep yellow, and the legs and feet flesh- 
From New York southward the smaller 
“laughing” gull is the more abundant, and is dis- 
tinguished by its well-defined hood of blue-black, 
its mantle of deep lead-color, and the brownish 
red of its bill and feet. The wild derisive laugh- | 
ter of its ery, never more ironically hilarious 
than when it is in distress as you approach the 
community of nests on the sand, gives it its 


color. 


hame, 

More numerous and more fond of the land than 
the gulls are the smaller terns, or “ sea-swallows,” 
whose beautiful pearl-tinted plumage is unfortu- : 
nately so ornamental upon ladies’ hats, so that 
in hundreds of localities once populous with these 
birds they are now rarities. Four or five species 
nay be identified by observing the following pe- 
culiarities : 

Common sea-swallow: Pearl blue above; hood, 
black ; bill and feet, rich vermilion; tail, deeply 
forked. 

Roseate tern: Hood, black ; bill, black; feet, 
bright red (in life); underparts, delicate peach- 
blossom pink, fading into white after death. 

Arctic tern: Like the sea-swallow, but of small 
tail not forked; bill and feet, black. 

Least tern: Decidedly smaller than the others ; 
tail forked ; 





er size; 


moderately 








forehead, white; cap, 
black ; bill, yellow, tipped with black. | 
Ernest INGERSOLL. 
| 
| 
} 
NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER GOWNS, HATS, SHOES, ETC, 
| eg gowns for midsummer at the water- 
ing-places are made with short skirts that 


escape the floor, or else with demi-trains that lie 
on the floor only a few inches—not more than 
three or four, instead of ten inches, as was for- 
Cream white and the clearer 
rose white, with also deeper rose tints, are the 
and the mate 
ave China silks, moiré, Watteau brocades, 
The new gauzy blond silk lace 
is combined with white brocaded moiré, and a 
le gold the and 
sleeves for elaborate demi-trained gowns for young 
More vouthful dresses are of China 
crape with draped bodice, half-long full sleeves, 
the wide Empire sash, and either straight flowing 
skirts, or else with many graceful festoons drap- 
ing the front and side breadths. These gowns 
are worn with very slight tournures, and are 
‘lose the fanciful low 
slipper (with stockings that match in color), and 
the quaintly cut buckles of silver, gold, or Rhine 
stones that decorate them. The long undressed 
kid gloves are more nearly cream white tl 


mer ly the fashion. 


colors most used for such gowns, 
rites 


and white laces. 





silver is added im 





little neck 


matrons, 


short enough in front to di 





those 





of Jast season, and are worn more smootiily drawn 
up on the arms, 

Che genuine Indian chuddah cloths, with the 
zigzag weaving familiar in shawls, are the choicest 
woollens seen in summer toilettes. They come in 
all the new silver gray shades, with sometimes a 
wide selvage that serves for trimming, and are 
especially handsome in some rare qualities found 
only in India houses in the vert-de-gris and réséda 
now in fashion. A model gray-green 
chuddah worn by a tall stately brunette has long | 
draperies on the skirt, and a lapped front to the 
basque, with velvet collar and a revers of velvet 
that erosses the front diagonally below a pleated 


shades 


vest of sage green faille, and is trimmed in many 
places with an embroidery of cords and silk done 
on the fabric in shades of gray-green, with pale 
gray centres for many of the figures in the de- 
sign. There are also new copper tints in these 
fine India wools, also Suéde shades, and granite 
blues that are much more gray than the well- 
known Gobelin blues, 

The Directoive bonuet with scooped brim is 
fashionable at the watering-places, and useful 
also, as its flaring front leaves the hair above 
the forehead untouched and in order, 


Long O3- 
trich feathers lie flat on the outside of the brim, 
curling slightly over its edge at one point, and a 
large bow on the crown colnpletes the trimming, 
The brim may be lined with velvet ov with shirred 
tulle, and ribbon strings attached to the back of 
the crown are tied under the left ear in a full 
bow. Very large flowers in half wreaths are also 





used on Directoire hats, such as poppies without 





crushed chrysanthemums, or 
Six red poppies on the white 
straw hat are held by a dark blae windmill bow, 
and the brim is lined with tucked blue tulle, A 
white mull hat gathered in puffs has the flaring 
Directoire front filled in with a cluster of small 
rose-buds, and there is a wreath of roses on the 
outside held by a black velvet bow; the strings 





foliag roses, as- 





ters, brim of 


ave of black velvet ribvon, The smaller Empire 
bonnets worn on dress occasions fit lower on the 
back of the head than any bonnets recently worn, 
and have a rolled coronet front. A flat band of 
ribbon or of galloon surrounds the crown, and a 
cluster of flowers is added quite low on the left 
side, 

The pointed front stringless bonnet is rivalled 
by a similar bonnet with round coronet only 
slightly rolled back from the forehead. The 
pointed bonnet is trimmed from the back of the 
crown forward, while the other has a mass of 
trimming in front, and the crown is left quite 
bare. Soft crape, net, and silk muslin are massed 
for the trimming with a sharp aigrette of flowers, 
or some standing ribbon loops, 

Feathers, wings, and birds, especially black 
birds, are in great vogue at French summer re- | 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


sorts, and promise to be important features of 
the millinery of next season. We have already 
spoken of the faney for giving a black note to 
bonnets of the lightest colors by the use of a black 
bow of watered ribbon or velvet, or else a fan 
bow of black lace, and to these caprices the 
French milliners now add tiny black birds on the 
lightest hats worn as full dress—the hats of pale 
blue or rose or yellow tulle, and especially those 
of white tulle or net. 

Trimm ngs of bands of leather have already 
been noted for cloth gowns, and to these are now 
added Suéde kid bands of gray or tan-color with 
open designs cut out and outlined with fine cords 
of gilt. Leather 


belts are of I 
bossed leather in flower, leaf, and fish-seale de- 


the Spanish em 
signs, and some of these have a high band added 
for a collar, with others for cuffs or wristbands 
Dresses with shirring at 
girdle of jet, or silver, or 
with tasselled ends, 


the waist line have a 
else a thick silk cord 
Some of these shirred bod- 
ices are finely gathered around the figure in the 
entire space from below the armholes to the end, 
a few inches below the waist line 

Frene ih tnodistes are making corsages of faille 
or of velvet gowns in the Henri Deux fashion with 
a fraixe—a frill, or soft short puff—around the 
neck and waist, and with slashed sleeves. Re 
ingotes are also made with a fraise about the 
hips, but the Direetoire redingotes straight on 
Parisiennes wear 
front 
skirts of white or light pink or blue silk with a 


the sides are in greater vogue. 


over 


them made of shot silk opening in 


ruche at the foot, or 





with flounces of pinked sill 
or of lace 

Glacé silk dust cloaks for travelling are worn 
in quiet shades of gray, or else are shot with two 


colors. Carriage cloaks, on the contrary, are of 





gav scarlet Bengaline, trimmed with black 


or else of any of the dozen fashionable shades of 





green, with white ribbon trimmings; these are 
vorn over the most el vant summer tollettes, 


Small mantles with lace hoods are worn at ga 


den fétes by voung ladies when they 


do not wear 
large round hats; otherwise mantles are only worn 
by elderly ladies during midsummer weather 


Large buttons are a feature of the fashionable 
Directoire gowns, and are made of old-silver or 
of filigree gold, or of porcelain painted with 
French designs of landscapes, flowers, milkmaids 


ete As they are very costly, it is fortunate that 
only six are required, three each side of the waist 
of the redingote, with some sinaller ones for 


fastening the waistcoa 


English 


made ih 


women ¢ vachting gowns 








the Directoire style, 


to the foot, and not 


With iong coats 


reaching 





fastened, exce} 


fall 


careless fashion, and show a blouse-waist of white 


just below the collar; thence they open in 
washing silk widely belted, or else of white serge 
or flannel, with a petticoat to match, which may 
ve kilted if the we: 
if she 


er is stout, or fully 






gathered 


The long coat is of white serge 


is slender. 
or of flannel, and is trimmed down the front with 
a facing of navy blue or seariet silk, or else it 
has revers trimmed with braid. 

Printed bordered cambrics and percales are 
the full round 
skirt being made with the figured border alo 
its lower 


much used for small girls’ dresses, 





All-over embroidered serges and veilings, with 


stnall colored figures on white grounds, are use 
for the sea-side gowns of girls ten or twelve vears 
old. l 


The sailor blouse, with deep square collar 


and sailor necktie, and a full round or kilted 


skirt, is the design. This is also the best 


of making striped flannels, such as the Seotch 


way 


flannels, with bars and stripes of color similar to 
the patterns of Scotch ginghams 

To hold out the skirts of little girls’ dresses, 
mothers have an under-petticoat for them made 
of white sheer cambrie with three or four flounces 
gathered full across the back, covering it from 
the belt to the embroidered flounce which edges 
the garment. This has a round graceful shape 
that is much prettier for a child than any a 
rangement of steels and bustle pads. 

Light-colored shoes are more worn this sum 
The stvlish 
choice for low ties is white linen duck with tips 


mer than at any previous season 


and scalloped bands of very glossy patent-leathe: 
ov of the darkest red Russia leather. These are 
worn with black stockings generally, though some 
women of fashion have returned to cream white 
Jalbriggan hosiery. The tan and écru shoes are 
popular wear, and look best with tan-colored stock 
ings; yet these are also worn with black stock- 
ings. For dressy slippers or low shoes of bronze 
The 
convenient fashion of wearing black stockings 
with black slippers, half-high shoes, or with gait- 
. still prevails, notwithstanding the faney for 
lighter shoes 





kid, bronze-colored stockings are required. 





For full-dress toilettes the slippers 
are made of the silk of the gown, and the stock- 
it Large dull sil- 
ver buckles trim stylish low shoes and slippers, 
while other black kid slippers have the toes light 
ly embroidered with fine steel, jet, or gilt beads, 





match the slippers in color 


and a small bow or rosette above this ornament 
is also embroidered, Black patent-leather slip 
pers are fashionable, also low ties; but this leather 
makes the foot look large, and is not pleasant to 
wear, hence many ladies prefer having merely tips 
or else vamps of the glossy leather on kid shoes. 
The soft Suéde leather is much used for slippers 
and for the uppers of low shoes, and also of 
buttoned gaiters, both in tan and gray shades 
White, tan, and gray gaiters are much worn over 
black boots and with low shoes, to protect the 
instep from dust and from contact with the ed 
of the dress skirt. 





The toes of shoes are more 
nearly pointed than they were last summer. Heels 
are of medium height, a compromise between the 
uncomfortable high French heels and the very 
low broad heels of English boots. : 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connec_y; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, 
& Co.; Jamus MoCrgery & Co.; and Lorp & 
TaYLor, 
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PERSONAL. 


THe English oak planted in Central Park by 
the Prince of Wales wheu he visited this « 
try in 1860 is dying. The 


t 


doctors } 


the troubie to be *“* worms at the beurt { 
general ill health arisiug from the shade L 
by larger trees 

—Captain Rotanp F. Corrin, whose de 
has just occurred ful mny years Lhe Vac 


, Wus 
editor of the New Yor 





ing wk World, a lied 
in the very act of dischargiug his st 
duties, being stricken down by heart-disease 
While penning a telegram to that pa) ( 





tain COFFIN was in mann H 
that one expects in an old salt lie w 




















is ol 
nal, bluff, bearty, and open-lianded in disposi 
tion, and big, brown, and brawny in ap; uc 
He was widely known in and outsid 
istic circles, and his sudden death will Sita 
cerely mourned by all who kuew te) 

MARSHALL, Fieup is said to W i 
$15,000,000, and to be the richest man in Chi 
cago. He began his business career us a clerk 
in PorTrer PALMER'S dry-goods store Now 
owns @ dry-yoods store that cost him 31,000,000 
to build, and a stable for his horses 0 5 
high, and covering half a block Mr. Fie. is 
ouly fifty-six ye of age, and he still continues 
in uctive business, superintending all his atl 3 
himself. Mrs. Figup is known in Chicago 
us a patron Of music, and she lus en of sub 
slulitial assistance to many a strug 1 S] el 


woman is Miss GUNNISON 


A devoted 
of Le 


fis! 





sudon, Who spends all ler winters in New 


York, She is tall and athletic, and she cau 
wade the pebbly streams, hand er eight 
foot rod, or throw a glittering mon fly 

to uman. Mrs. J. W. MeNDeNnuALL, of Wash 
ington, is said to be her only riva Mrs. Men- 


DENHALL has fished for twenty years, aud 


preference is for trout-fishing Si dresses in 
a Bloomer costume to wade tl stre is, and 
er luck Is greater than that of yo Initie 


Colpanions. 


Ophir Farm, the country-s« 





Reip, in Westchester Coun vy York 3 
been totally destroyed y fire The loss is est 
muited at several Lundre thousand dollars I 
is believed that Mr. Rei will rebuild at o 
Ophir Farm has been unlucky since was b 

y Ben HauLipay s original owner. HALLI 
DAY hud nothing bub misforiune t ( ind t 
late JOHN Roacu, who bought it from Mr. Har 
LIDAY'S creditors, lo Whose inds had fa 





en, Was almost equally unfortunate, 





ulistorlunes were not of ite so tri t nature 
-Miss MARY GARRETT, 
r of the Baltimore 



















acqualt a with 
ot S financial 
T 1 vuld undou 
edly be its President. Miss Garkert persor 
ly directs the management « l opert ‘ 
$20,000,000 During som t ibles f 
the road Miss GakkEr'! t s y 
udvahcing enough money blo ts 
Modesty is this young wom 3 r 
teristic, and shies n t l I 
cept In some grea is, W n ‘ I ; 
sue can ve OF Unt ) road tu is lou t 
by her father 
Mrs. JouN Wexes, of New B \ New 
Jersey, whe w Dit Sa 3-l co bt cily 
Collapsed VO \ iy fier 1 S2000 Varad 
eviating the | \ ‘ S 
has now added $1000 mo ) \ 
Will Duy ln the accounts « 1 San 
positors at p Mrs. WeLis, who it 
tlugus to say is a most | pie W ' 
has bewun the erection of at iospit New 
Brunswick, to be named ij ) t et 
Mr. F. B. THURBER has a menag f 
tive anitnalis teat is cou y in LO i 
, in the Catskills lhis dou ic 
rie consists of bears—old and young i 
raccoolis, Phey are Kept in cage ' 
en al any time by Visitors to this | i 
tmiouhtauus resort 
Kak. MuTH, a wa maker of 8 G 
many, has a pench { ' ny lock { 
a y them to dis hed | I 
KCLS made of German plennig pieces 1 
are ab two-thin he size of a coppet 
Hi tle miniatui tt persou 
poses to honor in o {t se Liny cols t 


sends it to him ler 














Kknowledgment frou ¢ wi 
among tiie others one ft 
LAND, Wholn lie li read wilt 
lockets. 
M Deer P r s 4 
i f N x 
Hinissio Cox provided 
Vora hu { 4 
ul keepers and bi ‘ and 
sheds to protect tl uv rough weatl If 
this deer park proves successful, others 
established Commissioner COX proposes ) 
breed other game besides deer, such as large 
hure, Wild turkey, at Guinea-fow y 
Mrs. Exiza GAkWER is the first woman p 
tician of South Carolina t ethe stump. 3S 
is a candidat wv School Commissioner, and 





set her mind upon be r electec lo 
she has 


man,’ and is 


voue 








great freedom, and to hay 0 wut i r cum 
paign with the cleverness of a trained po 
Lician, 

—F.O. YounG, who is said to be the finest 
pistol-shot on the Paciti mist, las it 3 
hand and one eye His mother accidentally 
knocked his eye out in flogging him for sou 
youthtul indiscretion, and his father accidental 
ly chopped off bis ha He has encountered 
the most astonishing Iventures with wild and 
tume animals, and 8s been struck by lightning 
once or twice, and yet | has won bul Us 
prizes as a pislol-sh 1 lias be A the 
“champion left-handed penman of the worl 

—JoHN Bates, Chicago's oldest inhabitant 
was run over aud killed by a railway train in 


last month M sATES 
years of age, and wa 
tv veaurs a 


that city 


ro, When tha scl 


salisiied with two mails a month, 





the growth of ¢ ago from an Indian trading 
post of scarcely fourscore people to a metropolis 
of nearly three-fourths of a million juhabitants 
If Mr. Bares had only known what Chicago's 
future was to be, he might have made himself 
the richest man in America by buying real es- 


tute which was then worth a 


now worth millions of dollars, 


lew 


Shiuls, LUL id 
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EmpBrompERED Mono 


Empromerep Mon- 
Gram.—C, H, 


oGramM.—T. U. 
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Emprviperep Wicker Mesic orn Newspaper Rack 


For design aud description see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 67 
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Dress For Girt rrom 11 ro 13 Years op 


Fig. 1.—Suit ror Boy rrom 12 ro 14 Years op 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1V., Figs. 26-37. 


[See Fig. 2, Page 529. } 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 56-66. 
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Breakrast Jacket.—Back.—[For Front, 
see Page 529 ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, Snort Wrar.—Back.—| For Front, see 
No. Figs. 18-25 Page 529 | 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IL, Figs, 11-17. 





: ‘ . : — = eh +k Virw or Sk OF 
Fig. 3.—-Skier or Cosrume, Fig, 2 % 3. q~ View ~» —. oF 
on Finst Pace, Monair Dress on Pace 529. 


Fig. 2.--Satreen Dress. For description see Supple- 
For description see Supplement. ment, No. I, 


. ' Fig. 1.—Braiwep Unser. 
For pattern and description see Suppile- ; < AB cs 2 
ment, No. VIL, Figs. 45 and 46 For pattern and description see Supplcment, No. VI., Figs. 39-44. 
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Fig. 2.—Warstcoat or Suir, 
Fic. 1, Page 528 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VILL, Figs. 59-61. 


KNITTERS IN THE SUN. 


MONG revivals of old-fashion- 
t\ ed ways and manners, few 
have been any prettier or quainter 
than that of knitting, knitting not 
with the big and awkward wea- 
pons requisite for shawls and af- 
ghans, but with the slender, shin- 
ing needles that seem only like 
visible sunbeams, when seen in 
their swift glancing. Of course 
such a custom was not to be re- 
vived for the dames of fashion of 
to-day in the shape of clumsy 
steels and rude yarns, nor even 
with the more refined cotton yarns ; 
silk is the only wear for it, and 
great and rival industries have 
started into being in the shape of 
the manufacture of knitting silks, 
to meet the demands of this whim 
of fashion, which has not vet 
proved a passing one, for it is one 
of the few that have proved them- 
selves of use. But quite apart 
from the use of the thing, the 
work itself, with its bright and 








softly tinted balls, has been found 
Sunonr Wrar.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 528.] an exceedingly pretty sort of work 
: to have about one, and to busy 


BreakFast Jacket.—Front.—[ For Back, see Page 528 


For pattern and description see Supplement. No. IL, Figs. 11-17 For pattern and description see Supplement, No. ILL, Figs. 15-25. 
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Decorated Work-Basket i 


design and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 38, 


one’s self with at odd inter- 
vals, while the light play of 
the delicate glittering knit- 
ting-needles has been found 
a very effective way of dis- 
playing a pretty hand and 
making it almost dazzling, 
moving, bending, flashing, 
and always, from the neces- 
sity of its position, white. 
The very act of knitting, 
also, has an air of domes- 
ticity that does not belong 
to Kensington stitch or ar- 
rasene work, or needle- 
painting, or any other of 
the wsthetie occupations of 
this nature. It sug: 
the household arts far more 
than the decorative ones, 
Penelope sooner than Hel- 
en; and one hardly fails to 
believe that the woman or 
young girl found knitting is 
possessed of those traits 
which belong to the fireside 
and make home happy. 
The knitter herself, mean- 
while, has a delightful sense 
of being fitly engaged, of 
being busy and industrious, 
and of doing the whole duty 
of woman at the precise 
moment when she is lean- 
ing back in her chair, if she 
will, her elbows cushioned 
on the arms of it, her hands 
displayed at their best, and 
on the whole, in sober reali- 
ty, rather luxuriously indo- 
lent than otherwise. She 
not only appears to the 


sts 





SE ~~ gazer to be well occupied, = 
i but her own conscience ac- f 
Fig. 1.—Mowarr Morning or Travertine Dress.—Front.—See Fig. 2; and quits her of being anything Fig. 2.—Monair Morning on Travetting Dress.—Back.—See Fig. 1; and 
Fig. 3, Page 528.—{For pattern and description see Supplement, No, L., Figs. 1-10,] else ; the sock, the stocking, Fig. 3, Page 528.—{For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-10.) 
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the mitten, the wristlet, the garter, the strip of | 


her creating hand; it is not | 


and 


6, grows under 
thing of use 


to 


ornamental, but a ne 


ve is bringing 1 being something 


here was nothing, she 1s 


artificer a ne n idler, an @ Is, COMMpAl 
ely ape aking t : that goes, con 
es are 
wheel 
is broug tof some 
generation t decorate 


ds of 


ous, and \ 
all who look on 


two 





JAGERS 
By 


ADELHEID. 
B. RUDD. 
AGER’S ADELITEID ) 


MARGARET 


was she call 


anid heal was digging 


tie trhianguia iden such 
e two roads beeame one 


t well-kept 


s broad, 


‘to King 


r Otto of Bavaria, and 


xt villas 
forest, Was soon lost 


The ga 


he steep hill 
xture of flowers ar 
i trim 


of 


a sorry 


tha tna thrifty 


tion the cabbage 


appeal 


things,” 


hing Adelheid called 


been obliged to give their nourishment 


ages, 


poor 


iterpillars Still they bravely held uy 
of 


trving 


etons, mere 


ghosts 

hn Oetober was 

from thet 
vored triangle 
ot the 


, wellnigi 


int of pride 


ant 
ess Was apparent 
astation, and all t 
reswallowed 
for 


by old Kronos, 


tiess, another 
no means 
is Vied with one 
And Adel- 
ot bear 


tall and erect and proud 


avorites, the red roses and the white 
Her bareda 


her si 


mins were browned and mus 

rt skirts lisp ived a goodly portion 
| her bare, brown, 
oO, and ha 

As fo 


color, for 


He air, onen 


e same not so much 


s visible from beneath the black 


i was bound turban-like around her 
eves and cheeks all aglow, 


tur 


varkling 


ghteen vears 


s the pota 


nto ohe great 


atte 


ed iway 
ing rhis 


wont when not 
from | 


ith, three 


habit she had acquired 
much alone 
befor 


made 


sine mothers ce 


companions of the dumb things 


it her, and being seldom idle, she felt not the 
nui was to her 
fit for the 
little things shall 


ness of her position, 
“Ach, but you 
! Pfui! you; 


fat to grow 


And ey 


now! are beauties 


g¢ himself ”) 
at least, than 
Pfui! 


shame, cabbages, vou’re no friends of mine. 


p my pigg Better, 


fatten a lot of great ugly caterpillars. 


av tell me what shall I do for sauerkraut in 
next Ahi, ves, | I see 
ding vour pretty head at me, red rose 


not 


winter ° ves you nod 


You heed 


emind me you are there; I knew you would 


tat the right time. Trust my red rose 


Know ing her duty, and performing it too! 
Now had Adelheid not been so preoccupied, or 
had she not so persistently kept her back turned 
toward the uptipped highway, she would have ob 
served a tall figure appeat at the brow of the hill, 
and at sight of her pe reeptibly quicken his pace 
He was an attractive-looking fellow in 


short 


Jeathern breeches and gray woollen jacket, with 


trimmings and facings of dark green cloth, and 
the 


buttons 
felt 


From 
roliing-brimmed hat 


made from of a deer. 
of green 
ling feather, black 


cock, and it was fastened with a tuft from the 


horn 


side 


rose a cut from the tall of a 


chamois’ beard as finish 
his 


green canvas bag or “ Riicksack.” 


A gun was slung over 


shoulder, and on his back hung an empty 
In short, he 
might have stepped out of one of Defregger’s 
for he 


which that master so well likes to paint, with 


pictures, was of the best Tyrolean type, 


well-cut aquiline features ; 


eyes, and a quantity of bushy black hair; 


keen, dark, deep set 
some- 
what above medium height, and spare even to 
leanness. Though a Tyrolese, his home, just over 
the border, was scarce an hour removed from 
that of our So it chanced that 
while in the midst of bestowing praises on her 
red rose Adellieid interrupted by a hearty 
“Wiinsche guten Abend, Adelheid,” after the 
country fashion, wishing good-evening when it 
had but just turned noon 

With a slight start Adelheid turned and ex- 
claimed: “ What, 
vou down here?” 

The young man’s countenance fell. “ You 

ight well look more pleased, when I have been 
‘way up on the hunting-ground a fortnight and 


Javarian maiden. 


was 


you, Sepp? And wherefore are 


more 

“Indeed! and why, then? Truly I have not 
heen so lonely that I need hail with joy the first 
visitor who favors me!” 

“Oh, then, if it will please you better, it was 
not to favor or trouble you that I came down. I 
was sent by the Duke on urgent business, and for 
that matter I haven't many minutes to spare.” 





“No more have I! Isn’t to-morrow Sunday, 
and must not the whole house be scrubbed ?” 

And Adelheid glanced with housewifely pride 
toward the little abode which, if humble, was cer- 
tainly a whole house, though doubtless she had 
little —*al 


fresco” —which we will take time to study when 


idea how unique it was in its way 
Jager leaves us undivided attention. 


* Ach, Adelheid 


Vou eve 


ou 
!’ he half groaned, “ why will 
You know, spite 
friend, 
Schatz and 


be so unreasonable ? 


vo CTOSSHIESS, l am vour truest 
vont vou let me be vour 


Adeil 


con Adelheid 
first 


tub of water 


had 


foot 


ersation quite 
and 
stood 


Sepp, with 


liv been dipping one 


oa whieh 


Ise doo 


, and when 
look, made this last app al, she 


emphasis with her foot she 
And what have 
And Schutz! Truly 
is all the protector 1 need 1 
slipped her well-rinsed and drip 
nto a pair of 


y simply of sole and vamp, which 


as 


re- 
“Schatz, indeed ! need 
a sweetheart, pray ? 
nk my father 
shi 
house 


heavy, rough 


door-step, and she 
of 
toward 


as 


proceeded 
Dasket large potatoes sti 
the young hunter 
rate, and added, * By 
t, and in higher favor than 


Duke 


» vou know—more so than his daughtes 


this season, because he is 


so 
, hot one of the other six Jiagers has such 
old * Hoheit” who never 
hevel 


hh tiresome 


= worse, lets anv one else 


the game till he he 


iS Ss 
hrough his 
' t come, Adelheid 
gl a fresh tlowe 
Will 1? 1 not 


rry my potatoes im, and then wil 


stupidi 


am 


are. Right good use have 


rs to-morrow, vou know 


ithout bending perceptibly under 


earried he heavy basket through 


then 


and shouldering the basket of smaller potatos 


house into the barn, leistu 
and picking up the pitchfork, carried them 
It seemed an eternity to the voung Tan be 
she reappeared with a pair Of shears in hi 
} turned 
Adelheid 
epp! 
Phen 
pinks, “You beauty, 


hol 


hand, toward the flowers 


, Please 
that has bic 
she come 


talk with the 


pare vou, nor you, yous vou are foi 
too; that’s the highest hoi and 


reward of merit, vou know! Ah, ! ik 


mothe yout 


s0-so—perhaps you are fitted 
to the hunting-grounds than 
So saying she plucked the red pink, 
of 


rass 


to the 


green, and bound them with a 


v as she came slowly toward her 


When near the gate 
took the hat 


i faded rose she inquired 


patient swaln,. hed 


Re- 


who 


she re 


forward and from his head. 
“ Pray 


“Now, Adelheid, you 


moving 4 


put this here? know 


well none but you would I allow, and, too, you 
might recognize your own red rose—yes, last time 
t Was a rose, and can’t you see it is withered and 
ary ? Indeed the fellows have made sport of me 
ind iny dead rose these many days, and how am 
L only worthy of a pink ?” 

lie looked reproachfully at her as she fastened 
the fresh flower beside the curling black feather, 
and without looking at him she answered: “ Last 
hot Saturday, and the 


Midweek 


time you came on a 


rose 


which blooms in Keeps not Tresh lor 
mother.’ 

As she replaced the hat on‘his head, he leaned 
forward and kissed her cheek. 

“Du Kerl! Go 
quick! Indeed, not even a pink would I have 
given had I thought you so impudent.” 

* Ach, had Adelheid but given me the rose, I 


not 


unverschamter now 


go— 


were forced to taste these!” 
other cheek, and then her lips. 


Darting aside, she seized the biggest fretwork 


So saving he 


kissed bet 


of cabbage of which her garden could boast, and 


flung it toward his head. “Take that for your 


impudence, and go!” 

dodged 
whistling down the road, 
ealled Adelheid. “ You 
may tell father he can expect me to-morrow with 
tine 


Laughing, he the missile, and went 


“Sepp! oh, Sepp!” 


best of butter, and the very finest eggs 


Ze my 


chickens have ever laid.” 


With 


iat he 


of his 
Having 


a hearty “Jawohl” and a wave 
disappeared around the curve. 

thus dismissed het lover, Adelheid recommenced 
“ Dummer Kerl! 


of my time, too! 


soliloquizing : To steal so much 
And I have no end of work to 
Ach, lieber Him 
There’s 


the house and the barn and the garden to put 


do before the sun goes down! 
’ 


mel I hardly know where to begin! 


in order. Well, house, you may come first—you 


shall have your weekly bath ! 

So saving, she armed herself with scrubbing- 
brush and pail, and with plenty of water and soap 
proceeded to scour every inch of flooring, as well 
the 


they needed it, but because it was a part of the 


as doors, windows, and stairs, not because 


regular preparation for Sunday. 
While sne 


Bavarian peasant home, for it is worth looking 


3 thus busied Jet us spy about this 
at, inside and out. A queer specimen of archi- 
tecture this irregular building—barn and house 
combined—belonging to no school, built with ut- 
ter disregard to all rule and symmetry. The ex 
tensive roof as seen from the hill-top gives the 
impression of a sizable abode, but in truth it 
protects less house than barn. This roof is in 
turn guarded by many large pieces of rock—a 
ary precaution in this wind-swept valley 
There is a gable in front, but not in the middle, 
for the roof on one side slopes almost to the 
ground, thereby sheltering the wood-house. The 
front windows, six in number, were apparently 


nece: 
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flung at the building while the stucco was in a 
yielding condition, for there is no regularity in 
their position, nor is there in size or shape. - The 
door of entrance leads into the sitting-room, and 
on the right of this door are two fair-sized, square 
windows. From this room on the right a couple 
of wooden steps lead up to one with but a single 
small window, and this is Adelheid’s bedroom, 
From the sitting-room on the left two stone steps 
lead down to a tiny stone-paved kitchen, with one 
long and narrow window. <A door on the left- 
hand side of the kitchen leads into the wood- 
house, and one at the back into the barn. What 
modern house more convenient! Upstairs, over 
the sitting-room, is one which is used by the Jiaa- 
ger, When at home, its two small narrow windows 
so near together that they are in line with none 
But the feature of this 
quaint old house is its artistic front, everv bit 
of plastic space being decorated with gorgeous 
frescoes painted on a background of pearl-gray. 
Thus to the right of the entrance we find an im- 
mense scene with figures over life-size, extending 
upward past the two narrow windows on the left, 
which represent St. Michael, with a generous gold- 
] 


below most curious 


en glory about his head, by a Vigorous pedal 
movement assisting a fellow-angel downward into 
great red and vellow flames, and a vivid zigzag of 
lightning should perhaps expedite his descent. 
On the left of the kitchen kneels St. Franeis in 
monk's robe of brown, and cherubs hover in the 
clouds above him. Diagonally higher stands St. 
The Cru- 


cifixion is depicted to the right of the upper win- 


John in ample drapery of gaudy hue. 


dows; directly below the cross stands the Virgin, 
and below her two figures with upstretched arms, | 
from the midst of great tongues of flame, implore 
her pity. Tl 
the * Trinity, 


e masterpiece, however, represents 
surrounded by angels and cherubs 
in clouds which roll upward so as to fit the gable 
avecurately, 

Over the windows are various saints in paint 
ed medatlion-like frames, no two of the same 
form, and over the house door is the date 1762, 

eription, 
tt segne mit starker Handt 
s init Allem insgesamint, 
Fiirbitt halte fern 


jaden Ungliicksstern !” 


Thre 
ill enter the doorway of this unique 
ing, and find the sitting-room in its way quite 
Much furniture it has not, and cer 
The are decked 
with seven guns, fifteen long-stemmed pipes, and 


SB MDDTCytle 


tainly does not require walls 
dozens of horns, the great antlers of the stag, the 
smaller deer’s horns, and many pairs of the little 
black that little fleet-of 


foot which surrenders his horns to 


horns of the chamois 
none save a 
*Scharfsehiitz.” number of 
framed photographs, and those of the Duke von 
—., and his daughter, the Princess H —, with 
her royal spouse, grandson of the late Kaiser 


There are also a 


Wilhelm, are shown with pride to strangers as 
the gift of the Duke himself the Jiaver. 
Then near the door hangs the china vessel con 
taining holy-water 
filled with flowering geraniums, pinks, and bego 
mas, 


to 
The broad window-seats are 


A large tile stove occupies a corner, with 
two benches built against it, convenient for back- 
warming in winter; benches also are built on 
two sides of the room; therefore but little porta- 
ble furniture is needed. 

When Adelheid had finished her sernbbing she 
swept the barn and the garden paths, and then 
took her stand, arms akimbo, at the gate, and 
ip the hill “Ah! 
as one after another cows, 
and goats appeared in strong outline 
* Rudolph and Max 


have driven you in from the mountains early this 


looked expectantly there you 


come!” she eried, 
sheep, 


against the clear blue sky. 


evening —prompt, of course, because it’s Sonn- 
and we all have so much extra to do!” 
As the drove, numbering over a hundred, neared 


abend, 


the house, three cows turned aside, and of their 
own around the side of the house 
and into the barn just as Adelheid entered it 
from the house, milk-pail in hand. 
ing to you, my pretty cows!” said she, and as 
she patted their heads, they looked up contented- 
ly at their young mistress. “ And pray have you 
had a real nice day up on the Alm? Still plen- 
ty And 
Having 
milked, Adelheid fed her pig and her chickens: 
then lastly herself with a large pancake ; and be 
fore eight o'clock her busy day was at an end, 
and she in bed, sleeping the sleep which health- 
ful Jabor and a clear conscience i 


accord went 


“ Good-even- 


of good sweet grass to be found, eh? 


now a big pailful of milk for me?” 


apt to bring. 


As the clock on the red topped tower of the 
Village church struck five next morning, Adelheid 
sprang from her bed, and having made a hasty 
toilette, proces ded to do up the chores, Those 
done, she prepared break fast. 
coffee and a generous 
lun p of pre pared fig she made a pot of coffee, 


From a modicum of 
two cups of which, with a large wedge of black- 
hunger. Then she 
filled up the pot with boiling water, and after it 
cooked awhile she set it back on the stove— 
a choice reserve drink always to be found on the 


bread, seemed to satisfy her 


had 


peasants’ “ Herd” in this locality, ready to quench 
the thirst of any who chance along. 

Next she took from the wardrobe and bureau 
various articles of wearing apparel, which, care- 
fully folded, had Jain in retirement since the pre- 
vious Sunday, Her second toilette was less hasty, 
It took time to adjust the trim black bodice, with 
its festooned silver chains, over the gay flowered 
silk neckerchief, which she fastened in folds low 
down the back of her neck with a large silver 
brooch, and in front with two similar pins, one 
below the other. Then she must secure her full 
red skirt to the bodice at the back by means of 
an elaborate faney silver hook Jeft purposely in 
view. The full apron and wide puffed sleeves 
were of bright blue lustrous goods—a mixture of 
silk and wool much in favor with the peasants. 
And when the little black felt hat with its gold 





cords and tassels had been placed jauntily on 
her head, the tout ensemble was fine—indeed 
such as Adelleid could get no adequate idea of 
from her one poor little six by ten inch aid to 
vanity. If this work had been in the 
cause of vanity, certainly the next was a labor of 
love. Basket on arm, she walked the garden 
over, cutting the choicest of her flowers, and 
then adding a few from her window plants, she 
carried them to the cemetery, Her motiier’s 
grave, like most there, was not a mound, but a 
small flat grass-covered plat, enclosed by a low 
wire railing, and headed by an iron cross of light 
open-work design, with a receptacle for holy-wa 
ter from a hook on its front. Adel. 
in decorating did not differ from 
the prevailing one in that “ Gottesacker,” for af 
ter having cast aside the faded flowers of the 
Sunday 


hour’s 


hanging 


heid’s taste 


before, she placed fresh ones singly, 
stem downward, in the grass, at intervals of about 
two inches, and when the grass was thus regu- 
larly marked off she formed of the remainder a 
close border just inside of the fence. As usual, 
she chattered “ Ach Dornréslein—you, my beau- 
tiful red rose, shall be the centre! And you, 
lovely white dahlias, shall guard-her on all sides! 
But not you—great crooked red dahlia—no, no! 
llowever, if vou are not handsome, vou can make 
yourself useful as sprinkler.’ So saying she laid 
it aside. When all was arranged, she dipped 
this dahlia in the holy-water, and sprinkled the 
grave so thorouglily that it seemed she had the 
usual object less in mind than the welfare of her 
flowers, though she did exclaim, “ Heilige Maria! 
Forgive me—again have I forgotten to bring 
fresh water from the church!’ Perhaps it was 
quite as refreshing to the flowers that it had 
been well diluted with rain during a fortnight 
When had uttered Ave Marias and 
Pater-nosters her duty “as done, and she turned 
to leave, but her attention was arrested by the 
one pretentious monument of this graveyard, 
which had but just been placed in position 
‘Ah, ves!” she remarked, as she posed admir- 
ingly before it. ‘“ You have indeed a very fine 
stone over you, Herr Bierbrauer, but you have 


she some 


no such flowers as my mother; and truly she were 


better worth this stone than you! For you were 
a hard man—you drank too much of your own 

: : APrichn 
sei Dank aber,’ now she, poor thing, has her re- 
ward 


beer, and abused your wife and children. 


name carved on this monument 
fine And 
that Johann Hellregel, 
lay 


ves, het 
bit 


on 


looks every as as your own,” as 
she read 
Bierbrauer in L and on 
other that there lay Anna Hellriegel, 
Eberth, Bierbraver's wife in L 


pressed Adimiivation, and with a sigh she added, 


one side 
beneath, the 
geboren 


—-, her face ex 


heautifal! 


7 Yes, yes, It is very 
no flowers! 
spend 
keep 
easy enough to order a stone when one has much 
money 


But—yvyou have 
Your children, Herr Bierbrauer, can 
rout to 


Ja, ja, it is 


your money, never take trouble 


fre-h flowers on your grave. 
nh the po ket, but I wonder if, in the end, 
after jnanyv, many years—every Sunday fresh— 
mother worth 


few 


~ flowers will not, perhaps, be is 


much!’ She returned home, and in a min- 
utes had another basket filled and was ready to 
start Much heavier 
was this load—for it was destined to relieve the 
But if her basket 
was heavy, her heart was so light that when she 
had slipped her arms through the leathern straps 
jt on to her back, she started up the 


on a second labor of love 


temporal wants of her father 


and raised 
hill with a bound, and with never a thought of 
crumbling 

Soon after reaching the hill-top she t 
aside from the highway, and followed a winding 
path 
which, at intervals, trees, and rocks were made to 


which Jed through thick woods, and in 
serve as guide-posts by a stroke of yellow paint 
Singing wavy at the top of her voice, she came 
presently to a veritable sign-post, which caused 
her to stop her song abruptly, and in a subdued 
voice to administer a well-merited reproof. “Hs! 
hist! Adelheid, you Dummkopf! Know you not 
yet what that s ‘Keep to the path, and 
make no noise, in the interest of the “ herzog- 
liche Jagdverwaltung.”’ You,a Jager’s daughter, 
and singing on the Duke’s 
Schiime dich, Adelheid! Already vou may have 
startled some fine deer, so that his Hoteit—stipi | 
old Hoheit—but be it whispered—can hit no ‘ Reh- 
bock’ this day!’ And as Adelheid quietly con- 
tinued on her way she glanced from side to side, 
and peered into the dark and rocky depths of the 
forest, half expecting to see disappearing antlers 
“Hal” she muttered. “ Would he but allow 
father to shoot for him he would have more horus 
to show at the end of the season—or even Sepp 
Yes, ] must confess Sepp is a ‘Scharfschiitz.’ 
Indeed, they do say that the Duke—sly old fox— 
took lim into his service for feat 


“l Bo s? 
gn says } 


hunting-grounds ! 


he would He. 
come a poacher—he ! ha! 
one, for all I care. 

It took Adelheid three hours to climb the moun- 
tain to the Alm where the Duke had his head 
quarters during the hunting season. Some half 
dozen pretty little villas had been built to accoin- 
modate the Duke and his cavaliers, since the ter 
rible landslide in the spring of 1878 had destroyed 
the fine old castle which previous to that date 
had provided ample shelter for all interested in 
the chase, 

In addition to the villas a long, low, log hut 
had been erected 


ha !—and he might be 


for the Jagers, seven in num- 
ber, and it was in this building that Adelheid 
found father. Here he had a room with a 
rough bed, a pine table and bench, and a fire- 
place built of stones. 

These and a few cooking utensils, with the 
provisions which Adelleid from time to time 
brought him, and milk from a * Sennerin,” who 
still, though late in the season, pastured her 
cows near by, satisfied the modest requirements 
of the Jager. A similar outtit had each of the 
seven hunters, and each did his own simple cook- 
ing. Flour food and coffee was their principal 
diet, with an occasional bit of venison—a treat 


her 
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dependent upon the success and the appetites of 
the ducal party, and apt to be rare. 

“Well, father, what luck? I expect a fine 
venison steak for dinner, in return for 
you all these,” Adelheid hearty 
greetings and inquiries after health had been ex- 
changed, she unpacked her basket. sweet 
er butter churned! And only look 
what big eggs my chicks have laid since [ was 
here last—two dozen, just for vou; and here is 
the bag of flour, and coffee; and see, 1 did not 
forget sugar; and here is the loaf of Schwarz- 
esbrod. Ach, but I have hunger 

“Venison? Ach, leider! have [, 
child. Trust the Duke for the larder 
empty! Ha! ha!ha! And I must tell you a good 
joke, too Ha! ! But first let prepare 
dinner. For must be content with 
Sehmarrn, and coffee to wash it down The cof- 
fee you may make, but the Schmarrn—you can’t 
beat me at that.” 

The while he talked he put some flour into a 
bowl, added salt, and broke three eggs into it. 
These he stirred thoroughly with a long-handled 
wooden spoon, and then little by little added milk 
till he had a thick smooth batter, After melting 
a large lump of Schmalz (butter which has been 


bringing 
cried as, when 


* pee * 


never was 


ifter my climb.” 
none 


1 
Keeping 


mv 


ha us 


once we 


boiled down) in the frving-pan, he poured the en- 
batter till it 
browned underneath, when, instead of turning it, 


tire into it, watched it was well 


he chopped it into irreguha 

the bits stirring till they were 
ed. 
cut 


eces, and then kept 
on al 
Adelheid meanwhile had made co 


some wedges from the loaf of 


| sides brown 
fee 
black-bread 
As they partook of the humble meal the Jager 
said: 

“Now for 
but don’t so much 
You 
for a big hunt, 
spied a big stag 
a shot wish, 
I whispered, ‘quick! Buick ! 
yonder!’ And I pointed direct. * Let 
get a look at the fellow,’ said the Duke 
~du lieber Gott! bel 
came his great ‘Fernglas’ to sight a monster stag 
that stood stock-still 
you, Adelheid—could hi vn 
‘ But, Hoheit, he Ouly shoot quick,’ 
* Ah, but I must first get a good aim, so ast 
him in the heart,’ said he, as lie 


ke on the Duke, Adelheid: 
as Whisper it down in the vil 
vesterday at 4 aM. started 
ind after it grew lieht I 
not too far off on a truly 
* Hoheit,’ 

rhere! 


he 


our 


lage see, we 


soon 
rock 
as easy as one could 
only be 
pust 
And 
would ieve out 


vou it, 


sO Near that a ii ive, 
' 


have brought n do 


won't wait 
oO take 
turned and twist- 
ed the glass, the wh le I yvrew more and more im 
patient and excited. 
his head, | ’most 
though under my 


Finally, as the stag moved 
forgot my manners, and said, 
! Now 
he sees Hoheit looking through the gliss Teu 
fel! das verdammte Glas! He's off! Hoheit, 
too late.” And sure enough, with a tremendous 
bound, he had disappeared over the rocky ledge. 
‘Oh, remarked the Duke, as calmly 
and good-naturedly as though he had never will 
Ha! ha! ha! Adelheid, but that is 
a sportsman! Nicht wahr?” 

“ But, father, the Duke grows old; you should 
not expect too much of him.” 

“True, child, he turned of seventy 
much the more reason why he might 
then say, ‘Here, you Josef, or vou Andreas, 
vou Peter, just shoot me that deer vonder. 
vou not, child, it is a sore thi 
sharp shot, as you have often heard me called 
to stand idly by while such an old blockhead— 
Hoheit, I mean—let’s the game slip ?” 

The meal was scarcely finished when a mes- 
senger from the ducal villa came in with a 
quest that Adelheid would come over and help 
prepare dinner. 

Her Highness the Duchess von —— 
daughter the Prineess H——, and her husband, 
had just driven up unexpectedly, had come a day 
earlier than planned, on purpose to see the shoot 


breath: ‘ Dummheiten 


et 


him hve, 


ed otherwise. 


is So 


now and 
on 
Know 


for a Jagei a 


re- 


with her 


ing match which was to take place that afternoon 
And now the cooks were at thei to 
prepare a suitable meal It was already twelve 
o'clock, and they must dine before two, lor the 


wits’ ends 


shooting match was to begin at three. 
Moreover, the Duchess had promised 
prizes—100 marks, 50-marks, and 20 marks re- 


three 


spectively—so that great ¢ xcitement prevailed 
both within and without the ducal villa, 

The meal, which Adelheid helped in a small 
way to prepare, Was a contrast to the one in which 
she had previously taken a share, and a marvel- 
lous tale she had to tell on returning fa 
ther. She had seen ice-creain ; tasted it, 
and it almost froze her tongue. She had eaten 
bread as white as snow, and indeed it had not 
much flavor, and not a caraway seed to be found 
in it! Then such wonderful tarts 
Why, it took three men to do the cooking, be 
sides a dozen assistants. 

“ But, father, think vou not these high-bor 
ple must have queer stomachs? What 
feelings must they have after piling in all those 
Indeed, 


to her 


had 


and ¢ ! 


tikes 


peo- 
strange 
remarkable things one after the other ! 
I could never do it,” 

At three the 
Rugs had been spread and comfortable seats 
provided for the nobles, and the other spectators, 
among them Adelheid and her father, stood just 
without the space reserved for the match. The 
aspirants were mostly young peasants, who had 
come up from the village hoping to win laurels. 

Of the seven Jagers—only those under twenty- 
five years of age—Sepp and Andreas only had 
been allowed to enter the lists Adelheid, as he- 
came a Jager’s daughter, watched with keen 
terest the clever shots, for though Bavarians, 
with the exception of Sepp, these young men 
lived too near the border not to have learned a 
lesson or two from their Tyrolean neighbors, so 
far famed in the use of the gun. 

As many had prophesied, the first prize was 
won by Sepp, and Adelheid involuntarily clapped 
her hands, Indeed, she showed her pleasure so 
plainly that when the purse containing one hun- 
dred marks was handed him by the Duchess, her 
Highness glanced pointedly at Adelheid as she 


o'clock shooting commenced, 





expressed the wish that the victor might be as skil- 
ful in the use of Cupid’s bow, and carry off the 
first prize from love's lists as well. 

Her meaning was too plain not to be under 
stood, at least by those most nearly concerned, 
and the deep crimson spread over Adelheid’s 
brow as she turned quickly, and said, ‘* Now, fa- | 
ther, 1 must be off, or it will be dark ere I reach | 
the village... And when Sepp came up, she busied 
herself with re-adjusting her empty basket on 
her back, and paid no heed apparently while her 
father poured forth his satisfaction. 

“Bravo, Sepp! A crack shot that. And a 
hundred marks is not to be won every day in the 
Nicht wahr, this is but the second you 
Put it in the bank, 
Sepp, alongside that famous first one that has 
grown with yourself, 
that gay christening, and you all unconscious of 


year, 
have ever called your own ? 


Right well do I remember 


the honor done you by our good, generous, ill- 
treated, yes, murdered King Ludwig. Indeed not 
every country boy has the luck and the honor to 
havea royal godfather and a gift like that Also 
not every Bursch could fire straight to the cen- 
Nicht wahr, Adelheid ? 
Here, child, give the hand. Have you no word 
for the winner?” 

Adelheid had been so absorbed arranging her 
holiday finery that one might have thought ber 
but a pretty piece of vanity; but on being di- 
rectly addressed, she nodded assent, and relue 
gave hand, saying, “ Adieu, Sepp.” 
Turning, she courtesied low to the dueal party, and 


tre as vou did but now. 


tantly her 


then started homeward. The Jager accompanied 
his daughter for a half-hour, and parted from 
her with these words—words which to her dying 
day she never forgot, for they were the last she 
heard from his lips: “Adieu, Adelheid, and hast 
en, child, that the darkness not 
while in the wood, Also, be sure to have a right 
vood steaming pot of soup ready for our pext 
meal together. Sunday next noon will 
Adelheid. Then, Gott 
Dank! will the chase have a rest till the Novem- 


overtake you 


before 


you see me home, sel 
ber yearlings are ready for Hoheit to miss shot 
And so a quiet fortnight can I 
nd with Adelheid, — Adieu, 


woh 


ha, ha, ha! 


once agam 
Lebe 
gain Sanday had come around, and Adelheid 
ones attire 


vegetables 


ye my 
Kin \! 

\ 
was 


more ih fala 


best 


The soup meat 


stminered, and and 
arden could produce had been 


gathered in the early mor 


the yvreen 
things which her g 
, and carefully washed, 
their turn to 
add their several flavors to the soup. ‘“ Let me 
-turnips, you may go in now; and ves, vou, 


seraped, and cut up, and awaited 


celery root, are a tough customer, and carrots 


ilso, but potatoes, you may wait, and onions and 
one little 


Yes. Now 


anv of vou be obstinate, and 


parsley as well; aud garlic 


bit Let me see 
I do hope you won't 


too, you 


is everything here 


refuse to go through the sieve, so as to make the 
very smoothest and most delicious vegetable soup, 
which, vou know, father loves so well. There! 
be trust Adelheid Dummkopf for for 
vetting something! The flour for thickening.” 
When she had mixed some flour in water, and 
looked after the fire, Now I 


must cut my flowers and deck mother’s grave.” 


to sures 


she continued, 
She turned to fetch the basket, but stopped short, 

“What, Mvra! You 
Mein Gott in Himmel 
daroben ! What has happened ? Ach, my father 
is dead! Iknow it, else von, Myra, would not be 
here two hours before the time, and alone—alone, 
and with such a sad look in your eyes. Ach, 
holy Maria pray for me!” She received no an- 
swer but a whine, long and low, which, however, 


and uttered a ery of alarm, 


here so early, and alone ? 
' 


expressed sorrow but too plainly, for Myra was 
the Jiager’s trustv hunting dog. ‘ Yes, Myra, I 
know it all, just well as though you could 
speak. Your eyes tell me that flowers and not 
soup are what I must prepare for father this day ; 
and see, | was just to cut them. 


Ah! I 
understand it You came home on purpose 


as 


ibout 
1} 
“ati. 
to tell me, so that I might have time to prepare. 
Yes, and now you go back to accompany all that 
oved master.” For, as Adel- 
heid went out into the garden, Myra had trotted 
off up the bill, 


unheeded down 


remains of your bel 


The tears chased one another 
ent the 
“Ach, Roth- 


the last rose of the season. 


Adelheid’s cheeks as she 
flowers, talking between her sobs, 
réslein! I see you are 
Of course, knowing your duty, you bloomed just 
in time—not for mother, however, but for father. 
Ach, know you, liebes Roslein, that he is dead, 
and so this week the best must be for him—mo. 
ther would wish it too, I am sure—but alter this 
vou, my flowers, shall each Sunday be equally di 
vided between father and mother.” 

After eutting the 


choicest flowers, she went 
into the woods and gathered an apronfal of ever 
greens; then seating herseif on the door-step, 
with skilled fingers she twined a large wreath 
No novice was she, for many a one had she made 
for her mother’s grave on special days—anniver- 
saries. First she bound some withes together, 
crossing them at one end, so that the form was a 
sort of ellipse, whose greatest diameter was ove! 
feet. Then, with her ball of twine, she 
fastened twigs thickly it, making 
it much heavier at the rounded end, and placing 
flowers in clusters, a very full bunch at the heavy 
end, with the red rose as centre. This task done, 
she made a few changes in her toilette. A fig- 
ured black silk apron in place of the blue lustre, 
a black kerchief over her shoulders, and a sim- 
ilar one bound about her head, converted her cos- 
tume into what is considered by the peasants a 
proper mourning one, 

By this time it was noon, and Adelheid took 
her stand at the gate, with the wreath hung on 
her arm, and gazed earnestly toward the hill-top, 
waiting for what she knew to be the inevitable 
She was strangely calm and quiet; for once her 
tongue was tied. She had not long to wait. The 
burden which rested on the shoulders of the six 
Jiagers came first into view, and Adelheid knew 
only too well what lay on that rude litter bencath 


three 


green over 
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the dark-colored blanket. Mvyra,she faithful, as 
mourner, came last, grief written as plainly in 
her every look and motion—in the quiet step, 
the hang of the head, the sad eves 
No word 
Adelhe 
The Jagers halted, 
ering the litter, removed the cloth til l 


as it was in 
the faces of the bearers. 

but as thev neared the gate 
ward a few paces, 
Adelheid gazed long and sadly at her father. He 
looked quite natural as he lay there in his hunt 
er’s dress, as though he had just 


just fallen 


tsleep 
On his weather-beaten brow rested an expression 
of calm, and his long 
triarchal look. 
Adelheid uttered no ery: 
laid the wreath at feet. Then she el 
her hands and raised them above her 


gray beard gave him a pa 


} } 
i tear Te is she 


not 
his isped 
head, and 
looking upward, addressed *Mut 

-rvottes The Ji hats, and 
Sepp quietly slipped his arm around Adelheid’s 
waist. She did not 


t prayer to the 
rs removed their 
draw away—seemed not to 
notice it 

Her petition ended, 
haired hunter, addressed her: 
father 
days to an end in an endeavor to secure 
which the Duke vesterday 


Senedict, an 


* Ad 


than whom none is braver 


oO 
eiheid, vour 
brought his 
the 
toward evening shot 
As vou well know, Hoheit seldom h is Stilt rood 
fortune, and this time, as usual, not being quick, 
the deer had I 
overhung the precipice, into white 
fell. 


scenad, 


stag 
} 
n 


leaped on to anole rock, Which 
whet t, hve 
Hoheit begged that no one 


but 


attempt to de 
-kind heart—knowing 


vour father 


what a disappointment it would be to him not to 


have the antlers—and splendid they are too 
was off before the words were finished, and shout 
ed back, ‘ Lower the rope, and T will make him 
fast.’ 


and a 


Se moment when heard a 


Ach, Adelheid, liebes 


Slippins 


irce a we slip 


but 


down 


fall Kind! 


our hearts fell too, 

fainter 
At the first 
down ware 


Maria 


rhity 


Sitd 


ing 


down—down evel abite i reached 


our ears, sound Sepp al 
had started 
und 


the holy 


in ete Thiten. 
His 


still 
artictiiate 


alive, but could searcely speak 
e, * Mein Kind 
' Ay 


I (now the ol 


words we 
her 


As 


must 


Sepp, be 
Adelheid 


hunters) 


protector 


take your father’s 
Jager, so let Sepp take his place 
treasure—tfor 
the trust 
Adelheid.’ ” 
Still silent, Adelheid lai 
Sepp, and tarning, be the 


No 


heard 


iis One 


worthien and 


‘ Jager’s 


sound save ther ootsteps 


soup ha 


was 


as thev bore the 


fuss 


steain 


the Kettle re d to sing, 


sithiner ane i the fire hi 


Cracking al yr, to mot 


ashes. 





A CRUISE THROUGH NORFOLK 
WATERWAYS IN THE © PRIOR” 
op is the easternmost county of Eng 
ve land, and also the coolest, from its ¢ Xposure 
to the North Sea. 
residence of the Prince 

The | 
resqueness, Dut the 
out 
abounding in fish, 


Sandringham, the 


of Wales, 


Is fat, wit 


vell-known 


In In the north 


western part and h little pietu 


net-work of easily navigable 
rivers, opening into iarge meres or broads, 


which form natural boundarie 
to the county, with the sea on the northern 

eastern sides, making it almost an island, renders 
it a favorite resort for lovers of boating. Through 
these waterways, which intersect Norfolk in all 


the 
in 


directions, one can traverse 
The Great Ouse, which 
Norfolk at Downham, and 
flows into the broad estuary of the Wash, whi 

divides Norfolk from Lynn, 
affords water communication with seven of the 
midland counties. The Little Ouse and the Wave 
ney rise within two feet of each other in the south 


almost 
county rises 


amptonshire, enters 


Lincolnshire, neat 


ern part of the county, but pursue opposite courses, 
forming the boundary between Norfolk and Suf 
folk until the Little Ouse meets the Great Ouse 
near the borders of Cambridgeshire, while the 
Waveney joins the Yare at Burgh, and empties 
into the sea at Yarmouth. The Bure rises neat 
Avisham, and after receiving the Thurne and Aud, 
empties into the Yare, which rises near Attleburgh, 
becomes navigable at Norwich, and after receiving 
the waters of the Tass and Wensum, merges into 
the Waveney. A ship-canal from Reidham to 
Lowestoft connects the Yare with the sea. The 
Nar rises near Letcham, and is navigable from 
Narborough to the sea, a distance of sixteen miles 

The graphie ill found on our 
page illustrate a fortnight’s cruise through the 
Norfolk The Prior, the 
which is brightly told, as follows, by the skipper 
of the party : 


ustrations aouble 


waterways on story of 


Had we room, good reader, the skipper could 
lead vou through river, broad, and dike, show you 
the where that fresh-water shark, the 
pike, does most abound, and the dikes and streams, 
with the rare gravelly swims, where the bold perch 
makes tlie life of the juvenile fish a burden to 
him, the beds of white and yellow water-lilies, 
and the haunts of wild-duck, coot, and grebe, the 
thrilling—but no matter: space forbids 

We left Yarmouth at midnight to catch the slack 
water, and quanted across the Yare and through 
the fixed bridges, when we_up sail, and about two 


reaches 


o'clock turned in. In the morning, in a pouring 
rain, to Acle Bridge, twelve miles from Yarmouth. 
Here we lowered mast and quanted through, and 
on to the mouth of the river Thurne, or Hundred 
Stream, up whieh we turned, and anchored at Pot 
ter Heigham Bridge. We next day visited Mar- 
tham Broad, and went aground athwart the en 
trance, where we remained for the night, and 
tipped some wherrymen to tow us off in the morn- 
ing. Through Hickling and Horsey, and back to 
Potter Heigham. In the morning took the dinghy 
and rowed up to Wornack Broad, spinning as we 
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534 HARPER'S BAZAR. 
yom , GHT a good piece with the wing, but average birds 
IN THE TWILIGHT. only make two breast fillets. Chop off the pin- 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD ions to within an inch of the meat, then cut the | per. 
CEG tha Sarnia water | wing in two neatly ; drumsticks are to be chopped 
( } “rian eed Hest ee sinetae: | off close to the meat, and divided into two fillets id b 
Spo ar negereite i | (if a large chieken or duck ; leave game whole); | saucer will jelly. 
oes sa, EN aA SE en | cut the thigh in two also. Trim very neatly ; 
“s BE Greressrere as ee | leave no hanging skin; indeed, when filleting for | 
Over the purpling water chaudfroids the skin should be entirely removed, 
A dusky bird is springing, j and both it and the leg bones are removed for 
ai tie wollen ether | pies. W hen possible, it is better not to use the paste | 
Darkly his lone flight winging. | drumsticks. I rom a chicken they make an ad- | (but it seldom is). 
; ™ | mirable “devil,” and from game they help the | 
Out of what land of romance bones and trimmings to makea rich gravy ; soit | an inch thickness, 
Is that lonely bird-flight springing ? | is no waste to discard them. ; 
And why should one’s heart be breaking Cold pies are of two kinds ; the one cooked in | | 
To hear those faint bells ringing ® a terrine or dish without pastry; the other in | trim off neatly with scissors. 





THE MOUNT PILATUS RAILROAD. 


pusre 


See illustration on page 5387. 


best known of the 


was for some time eclipsed 


S, formerly the 


mountains 








by the Rigi, especially after the Rigi was acces- 
sible by railroad. In the last few years, how 
evel = recovered much of its old popularity, 
The mountain, whose wild serrated cliffs rise over 
lower slopes of pasture and forest, les to the 
south of Lucerne, west of Stans, and is on the 
borders of the cantons of Lucerne and Unter- 
walden The chief peaks are the W idde rfeld, 
the Tomlishorn, and the Esel. The old roads by 
which it was ascended were foot and bridle paths, 


starting from Hergiswyl, Alpnachgestade, or Alp- 
From the first the road led to the Klem. 
serhorn Hotel, from which any of the three peaks 
be reached. The f spot for tourists 
to mount to was the Ese , from which is obtained 
a magnificent view over the Bernese Alps and the 
lake of Lucerne. From east to west extends the 
peaks—the Finsteraarhorn, the Schreck- 
hérner, the Wetterhorn, the Jungfrau—and tow. 


nach 


could avorite 


line of 








ard the north and east is seen the lake from Lu. 
cerne to Briinnen, with the Rigi and the Biirgen. 
stock. To the west the view is intercepted by the 


Tomlishorn The railroad now in course of con- 
struction follows the old road from Alpnachges- 


tade, traversing the southeast slope of the moun- 


tain through shady bee ch woods to the Aemsi- 
genalp. ‘Pais is the first Stopping place ; thence 
the line goes in a more northerly direction over 
Mattalp and through tunnels till it arrives at the 


Bellevue Hotel, at an elevation of 6790 feet. The 
whole length of the line is 4455 metres, of which, 
2215 
of 
small and two large 
the Wolfortbach 

timated to be eighty minutes. 


straight, the remainder being curves 
There are three 
tunnels and one viaduct over 


80 to 100 metres radius, 


Ihe time of the journey is es- 
Each carriage will 


carry thirty-two passengers, and the width be- 
tween the rails is 2 feet 6 inches. At present 
about two-thirds of the line is finished; but by 


next spring, it is hoped, all will be completed, and 
thus a he summit, from 
which those from the Rigi. 
According to the Swiss, Pilatus is the genuine 
tomb Pilate, and the lake between the 
Widderfeld and the Mittaggutschli peaks he ap 
pears occasionally in storms, and always on Good- 
Friday, washing his hands 
of Pilate is, however, more probably the French 
Mount Pilate, in the Cevennes, for tradition re- 
ports that he was banished to Vienne. The old 
same of the Swiss peak was Frakmont, in allu- 
ts fractured summit, and it received the 
name of .Wons Pileatus, or the * Capped Mount,” 
from the clouds, which usually envelop its high- 
est point 


new access given to t 


the views Surpass 


ot in 


The genuine tomb 


sion to 


The local saying is; 


“When Pilatus puts on his hat, severe will be the | 


aay ; 
When his cloak is on his shoulders, at home you'd 
better stay.’ 
Which reminds 
prophecy : 


one of the English weather 
“ When Skiddaw pnts on his hat, 
Criftel is aware of that.” 


In addition to the roads we have already men 
tioned which ascend the mountain from the south- 
west, there is another on the west from Kriens to 
the Briindler Alp and the Bellevue Hotel, but it 
is longer and more difficult. But the bridle-roads 
and footpaths will be in this age of hurry super- 
seded by the railroad, even if the viaducts de- 
prive the visitor of many a charming view. 





CHOICE COOKERY. 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 
TO “FILLET.”—COLD 
PIES. 


XX.—HOW 


I 


GAME 


HAVE spoken several times of * filleting.” 
To some readers an explanation of the term 
may be necessary. To “cut up” a bird does not 
indicate the meaning, the term “to 
carve’ it do so, because to carve means to cut 
up or divide with an exact observance of joints 
and “cuts.” Filleting, when applied to anything 
without bones, as the breast of a bird or boned 
fish, means to cut into very neat strips that are 
thicker than slices; but when you are directed to 
“ fillet” a grouse or a chicken, it is intended that 
you should cut it into small neat re- 
gardless of joints and without the least mangling 
therefore a very sharp knife must be used, 
and either a small sharp cleaver ora large cook's 
knife only to be employed when a bone has to be 
cut through. 

To Fillet cooked Birds: Grouse, Pheasants, or 
Poultry.—Cut the bird in half straight down the 
middie of the breast-bone, using a large sharp 
knife for the purpose. Lay each half on the ta- 
ble and take out the breast-bone from either side. 
If the bird is a large fowl, duck, or partridge, 
each breast will make three fillets, and leave a 
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poruions 
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what the English call a “raised paste,” and the 
French a pate chaude. Those with paste—which 
is seldom eaten—are far handsomer, but do not 
keep so well—that is to say, they must be eat- 
en within three or four days even in winter; 
while in a terrine carefully kept in a cool airy 
place the pie will be good at the end of three 
weeks. 

On the other hand, the pie in a terrine is much 
less trouble to make. Proceed as follows: 

(fame Pie-—Make some force-meat thus: Fry a 
quarter of a pound of fat ham cut in dice with half 
a pound of lean veal. Take the ham up before 
it gets brown, as you do not need it crisp, when 
the veal is cooked take that up also, and if there 
is enough of the ham fat in the pan, put in halfa 
pound of ealf’s liver cut up in dice, if not, sauté 
it in butter. In sautéing all these they must 
be often stirred, as you want them well cooked 
and yet not very brown, When done they must 
be finely chopped, then pounded in a mortar, 
with a small teaspoonful of salt, and half a salt- 
spoonful of pepper. Then add a dozen mush- 
rooms chopped, and mix the whole. 

A game pie is usually made rather large, and 
the greater variety of game used, the better; 
partridge, pheasant, grouse, hare, all help one 
another, but at least two kinds are necessary. It 
must be boned and neatly filleted into small 
Put on all the bones and trimmings to 
stew in three pints of water, with a good-sized 
carrot, onion, a stick of celery, a small bouquet, a 
clove, a teaspoonful of sugar, one of salt, and a 
little pepper; boil all this until the bones look 
white and dry when out of the stock. Strain, 
and reduce by rapid boiling to a half glaze; put 
a layer of the force-meat at the bottom of the 
dish, then one of boned game, with a sprinkling 
of pepper and salt, and either a little finely 
chopped parsley or, what is far better, a few thin 
slices of truffles; pour over a little of the reduced 
stock; fill the dish in this way to within an inch 
of the top; make a plain flour and water paste, 
lay it on the pie, and make a hole in the centre, 
bake slowly in a pan of hot water. When cold, 
remove the paste, cover the top with chopped as- 
pic, fold a napkin, and serve the terrine on it, 
with a wreath of parsley round the base. Game 
pie is not a dish to be eaten at one or even two 
meals (unless very small), therefore the aspic 
must be fresh each time it is served. 

French Method of making a Game Pie or Péte 
Chande.—Make a -paste of two pounds of flour 
and one of lard or butter, with salt to taste and 
about half a pint of water; knead it into a smooth, 
rather hard paste; put it into a damp napkin for 
an hour. Butter a raised pie disl—a tin one that 
opens to release the pie—line it with the paste 
rolled half an inch thick, letting it come half an 
inch above the dish; line the inside of the paste 
with buttered paper, bottom and sides, and fill 
with rice or corn meal; cover with another piece 
of buttered paper, wet the top of the pastry all 
round, and Jay a cover of thin pastry over it; 
trim very neatly, make a hole in the centre, 
and ornament with leaves cut from the paste 
aud laid on; the under side should be slightly 
moistened to make them adhere. Brush the sur- 
face with well-beaten egg, and bake about an 
hour, when it should be a nice golden brown. 
Take off the cover; after it has slightly cooled, 
remove the rice or meal and the buttered paper ; 
take the case from the mould, and brush it all 
over with egg inside and out; set it in the oven 
until the glazing dries, and any part that may not 
be sufficiently brown becomes the color of the 
cover, which, being glazed at first, is not returned 
to the oven. 

Preparation for filling the Case.—Fillet chick- 
ens, guinea-hens, partridges, or grouse (leave pi- 
geons or quails whole, but bone them). Put suf- 
ficient pieces of one sort, or all sorts mixed, to 
fill the pate chaude case into a sauté pan, with 
two ounces of butter, and sauté till lightly color- 
ed. Take them out, and put them in a stewpan 
with a quart.of reduced consommé, half a pint of 
mushrooms sliced, a dozen truffles cut into dice 
(half inch), a teaspoonful of salt, a little pepper, 
and a wineglass of sherry, and let them simmer 
very gently, not boil, for half an hour, or until 
very tender. Let them cool, and when lukewarm 
arrange them in the pate case, leaving the centre 
hollow, which fill with mushrooms and truffles. 
The liquor in which they were stewed must be 
then poured over them, The cover of a pate 
chaude case is often not used, and aspie jelly cov- 
ers the top of the pie. 

English Manner of making Game Pie in a 
Crust.—Use at least two kinds of game, which 
for this purpose must not be long kept; high 
game is acceptable to epicures when roasted or 
stewed, but never in a pie. Discard all parts 
blackened by shot. Cut into neat joints, from 
which must be removed. Take all the 
fragments from the carcass after the breast and 
joints are removed, and the flesh of a small bird 
or hare, or failing that, some calf’s liver fried in 
dice; pound whichever you may have for force- 
meat in a mortar with four ounces of bacon that 
has been boiled; when the whole forms a paste 
(from which you have removed all strings, sinew, 
or gristle while pounding), season with pepper 
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and salt—a teaspoonful of salt to a pound of 
force-meat, and a scant half salt-spoonful of pep- 
Put on the bones, without vegetables, in cold 
water to simmer until it is a rich broth, which 
strain, and boil rapidly till a little set on ice in a 
Make what is called “ raised” 
paste in the following way: To two pounds of 
flour use three-quarters of a pound of butter and 
half a pint of scalding milk; pour this into a 
hole in the centre of the flour, and knead into a 
firm paste, adding a little more milk if necessary 
This paste is not to be rolled, 
but beaten out with the hand while warm to half 
Line a well-buttered mest- 
pie mould, with a hinge opening at the side; 
leave half an inch of paste above the mould; 
Then lay in the 
game and foree-meat in alternate layers, season- 
ing the joints with pepper and salt as you lay 
them. A few slices of tongue and truffles to 
form one layer are desirable. When the mould 
is full, lay on the cover, moisten the under edge, 
and pineh round in tiny seallops. Make a hole 
in the centre, round which put an ornament; 
stick in a bone to prevent the hole closing, and 
bake two to four hours in a moderate oven, ac- 
cording to size, remembering always that the crust 
will not be injured by long baking, and that the 
game in this pie is uncooked. When it is re- 
moved from the oven, let it stand half an hour, 
taking the mould off, that it may cool; then brush 
the sides and top with an egg beaten with milk, 
and return the pie to the oven that the sides may 
brown; cover the top, if it is already highly col. 
ored, with a sheet of paper. Remove the bone 
from the centre, insert a small funnel, and after 
removing all fat from it, pour in the gravy from 
the bones. The gravy must be poured very slow- 
ly or it will bubble up, and care must be taken 
to have all the pie will hold, vet not a drop too 
much, or it will ooze somewhere. These pies, 
when quite cold, may be sent any distance, and 
are much used in England and Scotland for hunt. 
ing parties, besides being a standard breakfast 
and luncheon dish, The crust is merely a frame 
to hold the game. 





FIRST POEM IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 
1 gw earliest poem written in New England 
was by the wife of Governor Bradstreet, and 
daughter of Governor Dudley. This lady was 
called “the mirror of her age and the glory of 
her sex,"’ She was known as a writer in 1632. 





FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.” 


By WALTER BESANT, 


Avtuor or “ Dornotiy Forster,” “Sener or Bearer,” 
“Tue Wort» Went Very Wett Turn,” 
“ALL In A GARDEN Farr,” eto 


CHAPTER VIL. 
MEDICINE 


UMPHREY did not, like Benjamin, brag of 
] the things he would do when he should go 
forth to the world. Nevertheless, he thought 
much about his future, and frequently he dis- 
coursed with me about the life that he fain would 
lead. A young man, I think, wants some one 
with whom he may speak freely concerning the 
thoughts which fill his soul. We who belong to 
the sex which receives but does not create or in- 
vent—which profits by man’s good work, and suf- 
fers from the evil which he too often does—have 
no such thoughts and ambitions. 

“T cannot,” he would say, “ take upon me holy 
, as Mr. Boscorel would have me, promis- 
ing, in my cousin Robin’s name, this living after 
his death, because, though I am in truth a mere 
pauper and dependent, there are in me none of 
those prickings of the spirit which I could inter- 
pret into a Divine call for the ministry; next, 
because I could not in conscience sign the Thirty- 
nine Articles while I still held that the Non-con- 
formist way of worship was more consonant with 
the Word of God. And, again, I am of opinion 
that the Law, which forbids any but a well-form- 
ed man from serving at the altar, hath in it some- 
thing eternal. It denotes that as no cripple may 
serve at the earthly altar, so in heaven, of which 
the altar is an emblem, all those who dwell there- 
in shall be perfect in body as in soul. What, then, 
is such an one as myself, who hath some learn- 
ing and no fortune, todo? Sir Christopher, my 
benefactor, will maintain me at Oxford until I 
have taken a degree. This is more than I could 
have expected; therefore | am resolved to take 
a degree in medicine. It is the only profession 
fit for a misshapen creature like me. They will 
not laugh at me when I alleviate their pains.” 

“Could any one laugh at you, Humphrey ?” 

“Pray Heaven I frighten not the ladies at the 
first aspect of me.” He laughed, but not with 
inerriment ; for, indeed, a cripple or a hunchback 
cannot laugh mirthfully over his own misfortune, 
“Some men speak scornfully of the profession,” 
he went on, “ The great Freneh playwright, Mon- 
sieur Moliére, hath made the physicians the butt 
and laughing-stock of all Paris. Yet consider: 
it is medicine which prolongs our days and re- 
lieves our pains, Before the science was studied, 
the wretch who caught a fever in the marshy for- 
est lay down and died; an ague lasted all one’s 
life; a sore throat putrefied and killed; a rheuma- 
tism threw a man upon the bed from which he 
would never rise. The physician is man’s chief 
friend. If our sovereigns studied the welfare of 
humanity as deeply as the art of war, they would 
maintain, at vast expense, great colleges of learn- 
ed men continually engaged in discovering the se- 
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crets of nature—the causes and the remedies of 
disease. What better use can a man make of 
his life than to discover one—only one—secret 
which will drive away part of the agony of dis- 
ease? The Jews, more merciful than the Ro- 
mans, stupefied their criminals after they were 
crucified ; so they died, indeed, but their suffer- 
ings were less. So the physician, though in the 
end all men must die, may help them to die 
without pain. Nay, I have even thought that 
we might devise means of causing the patient by 
some potent drug to fall into so deep a sleep that 
even the surgeon’s knife shall not cause him to 
awaken.” 

He therefore, before he entered at Oxford, 
read with my father many learned books of the 
ancients on the science and practice of medicine; 
and studied botany with the help of such books 
as he could procure, 

Some men have but one side to them—that is 
to say, the only active part of them is engaged 
in but one study; the rest is given up to ease or 
indolence. Thus Benjamin studied law diligent- 
ly, but nothing else. Humphrey, for his part, 
read his Galen and his Celsus, but he neglected 
not the cultivation of those arts and accomplish- 
ments in whiich Mr. Boscorel was as ready a teach- 
er as he was a ready scholar. He thus learned 
the history of painting and sculpture and arebi- 
tecture, aud that of coins and medals, so that at 
eighteen Humphrey might already have set up as 
a Virtuoso, 

Nor was this all, Still by the help of the Ree- 
tor, he learned the use of the pencil and the brush, 
and could both draw prettily and paint in water- 
colors, whether the cottages or the chureh, the 
cows in the fields or the woods and hills. I have 
many pictures of his painting which he gave me 
from time to time. And he could play sweetly, 
whether on the spinet or the violiu or the gui- 
tar, spending many hours every week with Mr, 
Boscorel, playing duettos together; and willingly 
he would sing, having a rich and full voice very 
delightful to hear, When I grew a great girl, 
and had advanced far enough, I was permitted 
to play with them. There was no end to the 
music which Mi First, he 
had a great store of Englixh ditties such as coun- 
try people love, as, “Sing all a green willow,” 
“Gather ye rose-buds while ye may,” or “Once 
I loved a maiden fair.” There was nothing 
rough or rude in these songs, though I am in- 
formed that much wickedness is taught by the 
ribald songs that are sung in play-houses and 
coffee-rooms. And when we were not playing or 
singing, Mr. Boscorel would read us poetry—por 
tions from Shakespeare or Ben Jonson, or out of 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” or from Herrick, who 
is surely the sweetest poet that ever lived, “ yet 
marred,” said Mr. Boscorel, ** by much coarseness 
and corruption.” Now, one day, after we had 
been thus reading—one winter afternoon, when 
the sun lay upon the meadows — Humphrey 
walked home with me, and on the way confessed, 
with many blushes, that he, too, had been writing 
And with that he lugged a paper out of 
his pocket. 

“They are for thine own eyes only, Grace. 
Truly, my dear, thou hast the finest eyes in the 
world. They are for no other eyes than thine,” 
he repeated. “Not for Robin, mind, lest he 
laugh; poetry hath in it something sacred, so 
that even the writer of bad verses cannot bear 
to have them laughed at. When thou art a year 
or two older thou wilt understand that they were 
written for thy heart as well as for thine eves. 
Yet, if thou like the verses, they may be seen by 
Mr. Boscorel, but in private; and if he laugh at 
them, do not tell me. Yet, again, one would like 
to know what he said; wherefore tell me, though 
his words be like a knife in my side.” 

Thus he wavered between wishing to show 
them to his master in art, and fearing. 

In the end, when | showed them to Mr. Bosco- 
rel, he said that for a beginner they were very 
well—very well indeed; that the rhymes were 
correct, and the metre true ; that years and prac 
tice would give greater firmness, and that the 
crafty interlacing of thought and passion, which 
was the characteristic of Italian verse, could only 
be learned by much reading of the Italian poets. 
More he said, speaking upon the slight subject 
of rhyme and poetry with as much seriousness 
and earnestness as if he were weighing and com. 
paring texts of Scripture, 

Then he gave me back the verses with a sigh. 

“Child,” he said, “to none of us is given what 
most we desire. For my part, I longed in his 
infancy that my son should grow up even ae 
Humphrey —as quick to learn, with as true a 
taste, with as correct an ear, with a hand so skil- 
ful. But, you see, | complain not, though Ben- 
jamin loves the noisy tavern better than the 
quiet coffee-house where the wits resort. Te 
him such things as verses, art, and music are 
foolishness. I say that I complain not; but I 
would to Heaven that Humphrey were my own, 
and that his shoulders were straight, poor lad! 
Thy father hath made him a Puritan; he is such 
as John Milton in his vouth, and as beautiful in 
face as that stout Republican. I doubt not that 
we shall have from the hand of Humphrey, if he 
live and prosper, something fine, the nature of 
which, whether it is to be in painting, or in mu- 
sic, or in poetry, I know not. Take the verses, 
and take care that thou lose them not; and, 
child, remember, the poet is allowed to say what 
he pleases about a woman’s eyes. Be not de- 
ceived into thinking— But no, no, there is no 
fear. Good-night, thou sweet and innocent 
saint.” 

I knew not then what he meant, but these are 
the verses; and I truly think that they are very 
moving and religious ; for if woman be truly the 
most beautiful work of the Creator (which all 
men aver), then it behooves her all the more still 
to point upward. I read them with a pleasure 
and surprise that filled my whole soul, and in- 
flamed my heart with pious joy. 
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** Around, above, and everywhere 
The earth hath many a lovely thing; 
The zephyrs soft, the flowers fair, : 
The babbling brook, the bubbling spring. 


“The gray of dawn, the azure sky, 
The sunset glow, the evening gloom ; 
The warbling thrush, the skylark high, 
The blossoming hedge, the garden's bloom. 


“The sun in state, the moon in pride, 
The twinkling stars in order laid; 
The winds that ever race aud ride, 

The shadows flying o’er the glade. 


“Oh! many a lovely thing bath earth, 
To charm the eye and witch the soul; 
Yet one there is of passing worth 
For that one thing I give the whole. 





“The crowning work, the last thing made, 
Creatiou’s masterpiece to be— 
Bend o'er yon stream, and there displayed, 
This wondrous thing reflected see. 


** Behold a face for heaven designed ; | 
See how those eyes thy soul betray: 
Love—secret love-—there sits eushrined, 

Aud upward still doth point the way.” 


When Humphrey went away he did not, like 
Benjamin, come blustering and declaring that he 
would marry me, and that he would break the 
skull of any other man who dared make love to 
me; not at all; Humplirey, with tears in his eves, 
told me that he was sorry I could not go to Ox- 
ford as well; that he was going to lose the sweet- | 
est companion ; and that he should always love 
me; and then he kissed me on the forehead, and 
so departed. Why should he not alwavs love 
me? I knew very well that he loved me, and 
hat I loved him. Although he was so young, 
being only seventeen when he was entered at 
Exeter College, I suppose there never was a young 
gentleman went to the University of Oxford with 
so many accomplishments and so much learning. 
By my father’s testimony he read Greek as if it 
were his mother-tongue, and he wrote and con 
versed easily in Latin; and you have heard what 
arts and accomplishments he added to this solid 
learning. He was elected to a scholarship at his 
college, that of Exeter, and after he took his de- 
gree as Bachelor of Medicine he was. made a 
Fellow of All Souls, where Mr. Boscorel himself 
had also been a Fellow. This election was not 
only a great distinction for him, but it gave him 
what a learned young man especially desires— 
the means of living and of pursuing his studies, 

While he was at Oxford he wrote letters to 
Sir Christopher, to Mr. Boscorel, and to my fa- 
ther (to whom also he sent such new books and 
pamphlets as he thought would interest him) 
To me he sent sometimes drawings and some 
times books, but never verses. 

Now (to make an end of Humphrey for the 
present) when he 





had obtained his fellowship 
he asked for and obtained leave of absence and 
permission to study those 


medicine in great 


schools, which far surpass, they say Eng- 
lish medicine. These that of 
Montpellier ‘ vet famous sehool of 
Padua, in It and that of Leyden, whither | 
many Englishmen resort for study, notably Mr. | 
Evelyn, whose book called “ Sylva” was in the | 
Rector’s library. 

He carried on during the whole of this time a 
correspondence with Mr. Boscorel on the paint 
ings, statues, and architecture to be seen wher- 
ever his travels carried him. These letters Mr. 
Boseorel read aloud, with a map spread before 
him, discoursing on the history of the place and | 
the chief things to be seen there, before he be- 
gan to read. Surely there never was a man so 
much taken up with the fine arts, especially as 
they were practised by the ancients. 

There remains the last of the boys—Robin, 
Sir Christopher’s grandson and heir. I should 
like this story to be all about Robin—vet one 
must needs speak of the others. I declare that 
from the beginning there never was a boy more 
happy, more jolly; never any one more willing 
to be always making some one happy. He loved 
the open air, the wild creatures, the trees, the 
birds, everything that lives beneath the sky; vet 
not like my poor brother Barnaby—a hater of 
books. He read all the books which told about 
creatures, or hunting, or country life, and all voy- 
ages and travels. A fresh-colored, wholesome 
Jad, not so grave as Humphrey, nor so moody as 
Benjamin, who always seemed to carry with him 
the scent of woods and fields. He was to Sir 
Christopher what Benjamin was to Jacob. Even 
my father loved him, though he was so poor a 
scholar. 

Those who stay at home have homely wits, 
therefore Robin must follow Humphrey to Ox- 
ford. He went thither the vear after his cousin, 
I never learned that he obtained a scholarship, 
or that he was considered one of the younger pil- 
lars of that learned and ancient university; or 
indeed, that he took a degree at all. 

After he left Oxford he must go to London, | 
there to study Justices’ Law, and fit himself for 
the duties he would have to fulfil. Also, his 
grandfather would have him acquire some know- | 
ledge of the Court and the City, and the ways of 
the great and the rich. This, too, he did, though 
he never learned to prefer those ways to the sim- | 
ple customs and habits of his Somerset village. 

He, too, like the other two, bade me a tender 
farewell. 

“Poor Grace!” he said, taking both my hands 
in his. “What wilt thou do when I am gone?” 

Indeed, since Humphrey went away we had 
been daily companions, and at the thought of be- 


our 


schools of are 
the more 


alv; 


my cheeks, 

“Why, sweetheart,” he said, “to think that I 
should ever make thee ery—I who desire nothing 
but to make thee always laugh and be happy! 
What wilt thou do? Go often to my mother; 
she loves thee as if her own daughter. Go and 
talk to her concerning me. It pleaseth the poor 
soul to be still talking of her son. And forget 
not my grandfather. Play backgammon with 
him; fill his pipe for him; sing to the spinet 
for him; talk to him about Humphrey and me. 


ing thus left alone the tears were running down | 





And forget not Mr. Boscorel, my uncle. The poor 
man looks as melancholy since Humphrey went 
away as a turtle robbed of her nest. I saw him 
yesterday opening one of his drawers full of med- 
als, and he sighed over them fit to break his 
heart. He sighed for Humphrey, not for Ben. 
Well, child, what more? Take Lance”’—'twas 
his dog—“ for a run every day; make George 
Sparrow keep an eye upon the stream for otters; 
and—there are a thousand things, but I will write 
them down. Have patience with the dear old 
man when he will be still talking about me.” 

“ Patience, Robin,” I said. “ Why, we all love 
to talk about thee.” 

“Do you all love to talk about me? Dost 
thou too, Grace? Oh, my dear! my dear!” Here 
he took me in his arms and kissed me on the 
lips. “Dost thou also love to talk about me ? 
Why, my dear, I shall think of nothing but of 
thee ; because—oh, my dear! my dear!—I love 
thee with ali my heart.” 

Well, I was still so foolish that I understood 
nothing more than that we all loved him, and 
he loved us all. 

“Grace, 1 will write letters to thee. I will 
put them in the packet for my mother, Thus 
thou wilt understano’ that Iam always thinking 
of thee. 





He was as good as his word. But the letters 
were,so full of the things he was doing and see- 
ing chat it was quite clear that his mind had 
plenty of room for more than one object. To be 
sure, I should have been foolish indeed had I 
desired that his letters should tell me that he 
was always thinking about me, when he should 
have been attending to his business. 

After a year in London his grandfather 
thought that he should travel. Therefore he 
went abroad, and joined Humphrey at Montpel- 
lier, and with him rode northward to Leyden, 
where he sojourned while his cousin attended 
the lectures of that famous school. 





-_ - 


CHAPTER VIIL 
A ROYAL PROGRESS. 

Wuewn all the boys were gone the time was 
quiet indeed for who left behind. 
My mother’s wheel went spinning still, but I 
think that some kindness on the part of Mr. 
Boscorel as well as Sir Christopher caused her 
weekly tale of yarn to be of less importance. 
And as for me, not only would she never suffer 
ine to sit at the spinning-wheel, but there was so 
much request of me (to replace the boys) that I 
was nearly all the day either with Sir Christo- 
pher, or with madame, or with Mr. Boscorel. 

Up to the year 1680, or thereabouts, I paid no 
more attention to political matters 


those were 


than any 
young woman With ho knowledge may be sup- 
posed to give. Yet, of course, I was on the side 
of liberty, both civil and religious. How should 
that be otherwise, my father being such as he 
was, muzzled for all these vears, the work of his 
life prevented and destroyed ? 

It was in that year, however, that I became a 
most zealous partisan and lover of the Protes- 
tant cause, in the way that I am about to relate. 

Everybody knows that there is no part of 
Great Britain (not even Scotland) where the 
Protestant religion hath supporters more stout 
and stanch than Somerset and Devonshire, I 
hope I shall not be accused of dislovalty to 
Queen Anne, under whom we flourish and are 
happy, when I say that in the West of England 
we had grown—I know not how—to regard the 
late misguided Duke of Monmouth as the cham- 
pion of the Protestant faith. When, therefore, 
the Duke came into the West of England in the 
year 1680, five years before the Rebellion, he 
was everywhere received with acclamations, and 
by crowds who gathered round him to witness 
their loyalty to the Protestant faith. They came 
also to gaze upon the gallant commander who 
had defeated the French and the Dutch, and was 
said (but erroneously) to be as wise as he was 
brave, and as religious as he was beautiful to 
look upon, As for his wisdom, those who knew 
him best have since assured the world that he 
had little or none, his judgment being always 
swayed and determined for him by crafty and 
subtle persons seeking their own interests. And 
as for his religion, whatever may have been his 
profession, good works were wanting—as is now 
very well known. But at that time, and among 
our people, the wicked ways of Courts were only 
half understood. And there can be no doubt 
that, whether he was wise or religious, the show 
of affection with which the Duke was received 
upon this journey turned his head, and caused 
him to think that these people would rally round 
him if he called upon them. And I suppose that 
there is nothing which more delights a prince 
than to believe that his friends are ready even to 
lay down their lives in his behalf. 

At that time the country was greatly agitated 
by anxiety concerning the succession. Those 





who were nearest the throne knew that King | 


Charles was secretly a Papist. We in the coun- 
try had not learned that dismal circumstance ; 
yet we knew the religion of the Duke of York. 
Thousands there were, like Sir Christopher him- 
self, who now lamented the return of the King, 
considering the disgraces which had fallen upon 
the country, But what was done could not be 
undone, They therefore asked themselves if the 
nation would suffer an avowed Papist to ascend 
a Protestant throne. If not, what should be 
done? And here, as everybody knows, was 
opinion divided. For some declared that the 
Duke of Monmouth, had he his rights, was the 
lawful heir ; and others maintained, in the King’s 
own word, that he was never married to Mistress 
Lucy Waters. Therefore they would have the 
Duke of York’s daughter, a Protestant princess, 
married to William of Orange, proclaimed Queen. 
The Monmouth party were strong, however, and 
it was even said—Mr. Henry Clark, minister of 











Crewkern, wrote a pamphlet to prove it—that a 
poor woman, Elizabeth Parcet by name, touched 
the Duke (he being ignorant of the thing) for 
King’s Evil, and was straightway healed. 
Christopher laughed at the story, saying that the 
King himself, whether he was descended from a 
Scottish Stuart or from King Solomon himself, 
could no more cure that dreadful disease than 
the seventh son of a seventh son (as some fool- 
ish people believe), or the rubbing of the part 
affected by the hand of a man that had been 
hanged (as others do foolishly believe), which is 
the reason why on the gibbets the hanging 
corpses are always handless, 

It was noised abroad, beforehand, that the 
Duke was going to ride through the west country 
in order to visit his friends. The progress (it 
was more like a royal progress than the journey 
of a private nobleman) began with his visit to 
Mr. Thomas Thynne, of Longleat House. It is 
said that his chief reason for going to that house 
was to connect himself with the obligation of 
the tenaut of Longleat to give the King and his 
suite a night’s lodging when they visited that 
part of the country, Mr. Thynne, who enter 
tained the Duke on this occasion, was the same 
who was afterward murdered in- London by 
Count Konigsmark, They called him “ Tom of 
Ten Thousand.” The poet Dryden hath written 
of this progress, in that poem wherein, under the 
fabled name of Absalom, be figures the Duke: 


Sir 





“He now begins his progress to ordain, 
With chariots, horsemen, and a numerous train 
Fame runs before him as the moruing star, 
And shouts of joy salute him from afar. 
Each house receives him as a guardian god, 
And consecrates the place of his abode.’ 


It was for his hospitable treatment of the Duke 
that Mr. Thynne was immediately afterward de- 
prived of the command of the Wiltshire Militia. 

*Son-in-law,” said Sir Christopher, “1 would 
ride out to meet the Duke in 


respect to his 
Protestant professions. 


As for any pretensions 
he may have to the succession, | know nothing 
of them.” 

* ] will ride with vou, sir,” 
meet the son of the King. 
estant professions, I know nothing of them. 
Grace remains, | believe, within the pale of 
Church as by law established. 
out together,” 


said the Rector, “ to 
And as for any Prot 
His 
the 
Let us all ride 


Seeing that my father also rode with them, it 
is certain that there were many and diverse rea 
sols Why so many thousands gathered together 
to welcome the Duke. Madame, Robin’s mother, 
out of ler kind heart invited me to accompany 
her, and gave me a white frock to wear, and blue 
ribbons to put into it. 

We made, with our servants, a large party 
We were also joined by many of the tenants, 
with their sons and wives, so that when we came 
to Ilchester, Sir Christopher was riding at the 
head of a great company of sixty or more, and 
very fine they looked, all provided with blue fa- 
vors in honor of the Duke. 

From Bradford Orcas to Iichester is but six 
miles as the crow flies, but the wavs (which are 
narrow and foul in winter) do so wind and turn 
about that they add two miles at least to the dis 
tance. Fortunately the season’ was summer— 
namely, August—when the sun is hottest and the 
earth is dry, su that no one was bogged on the 
way. 

We started betimes, namely, at six in the 
morning, because we knew not for certain at 
what time the Duke would arrive at Ilcheste: 
When we came forth from the Manor House the 
farmers were already waiting for us, and so, after 
greetings from his Honor, they fell in and fol- 
lowed. We first took the narrow and rough lane 
which leads to the high-road; but when we 
reached it we found it full of people, riding, like 
ourselves, or trudging, staff in hand, all in the 
same direction. They were going to gaze upon 
the Protestant Duke, who, if he had his wavy, 
would restore freedom of conscience, and abolish 
the Acts against the Non-conformists. We rode 
through Marston Magna, but only the old people 
and the little children were left there; in the 
fields the ripe corn stood waiting to be cut; in 
the farm-yards the beasts were standing idle; 
all the hinds were gone to Ilchester to see the 
Duke. And I began to fear lest when we got to 
Iichester we should be too late. At Marston we 
left the main road and entered upon a road (call 
it a track rather than a road) across the country, 
which is here flat and open. In winter it is miry 
and boggy, but it was now dry and hard. This 
path brought us again to the main road in two 
miles or thereabouts, and here we were but a 
mile or so from Iichester. Now, such a glorious 
sight as awaited us here I never expected to see 
Once again, after five years, I was to see a wel 
come still more splendid, but nothing ean ever 
efface from my memory that day. For first, the 
roads, as I have said, were thronged with rustics, 
and next, when we rode into the town we found 
it filled with gentlemen most richly dressed, and 
ladies so beautiful, and with such splendid attire, 
that it dazzled my eyes to look upon them. It 
was a grand thing to see the gentlemen take off 
their hats and ery, ‘“ Huzza for brave Sir Chris- 
topher!” Everybody knew his opinions and on 
what side he had fought in the Civil War. The 
old man bent his head, and I think that he was 
pleased with this mark of honor. 

The town, which, though ancient, is now de- 
eayed and hath but few good houses in it, was 
now made glorious with brigit-colored cloths 
carpets, flags, and ribbons. There were bands 
of music; the bells of the church were ringing: 
the main street was like a fair, with booths and 
stalls ; and in the fmarket-place there were bench- 
es set up with white canvas covering, where sat 
ladies in their fine dresses, some of them with 
naked shoulders unseemly to behold; yet it was 
pretty to see the long curls lying on their white 
shoulders. Some of them sat with half-closed 
eyes, which, I have since learned, is a fashion of 


| from Somerton, and from all the vil 


| of the guns, as if the 


| ther was not displeased at the part 


the Court. Mostly they wore satin petticoats, and 
demi-gowns also of satin, furnished with a long 
train. Our place was beside the old cross witli 
its gilt ball and vane. The people who filled the 
streets came from Sherborne, from Bruton, from 
Shepton, from Glastonbury, from Langport, and 





es round 


| It was computed that there were twenty thousand 


of them. Two thousand at least 


rode out to meet 


the Duke, and followed after him when he rode 
through the town. And, oh! the shouting as | 

drew near, the clashing of bells, the beating of 
the drums, the blowing of the horns, the firing 


more noise thev made the 


greater would be the Duke 

Since that dav | have not wondered at the 
power which a prince hath of drawing men afte 
him, even to the death Never was heir to the 


Crown received with such jov and welcome as 
was this voung man, who had no title to the 
Crown, and was base-born. Yet, because he was 
a brave young man, and comely above all othe 

young men, gracious of speech and re iv with a 
laugh and a joke, and beeanse le was the son of 
the King, and the reputed champion of the Prot 


estant taith, the peopl 


vould not shout too loud 

for him 
The Duke was at this time in the prime of 
manhood, being thirty-five vears of age At 
that age,” M: Boscorel used to say, one would 





desire to remain if the body of clay were immo 
tal, for then the volatile humors of vouth ive 
been dissipated. The time of follies has passed 
love is regarded with the sober eves of exper 
ence; knowledge has been aequired ; skill of evs 
and hand has been gained, if one Is so ip is 
to be a follower of art and music; wisdom hat 
been reached, if wisdom is ever to be attained 
But wisdom,” he would add, “is a quality gen 
erally lacking at every period of life.” 

* When last I saw the Duke,” he told us while 


we waited, “* was fifteen years ago, in St. James's 
Park e King, his father, 
who had his arm about his son’s shoulders, and 
regarded him fondly. At 
deed, a very David for beauty. IL suppose that 


He was walking with t 


that time he Wasa, 

he hath not kept that singular loveliness which 
made him the darling of the Court. That, in 
deed, were not a thing to be desired or expected 
He is.snow the hero of Maestricht, and the Chan 


cellor of Cambridge University.” 





then all hats were pulled off, and the 
waved their handkerchiefs, 
shouted, and 


would have pulled the old te 


ladies and the men 
vou would have thought the bells 


down w 


vehemence of their ringin the 





Duke was 


riding into the town 


beautiful bov, but a man 


He was no longer a 


at whose aspect everv heart was softened 


d not t 


His 


enemies, i sence ame hin 


hiis) pore 


his friends, at sight of him, e« 


yuid not praise hi 





of such singular beauty was he possessed. 


ness, gentleness, kindness, and good-will reigned 


in his large, soft eves ; graciousness sat upon his 
lips, and all his face seemed to sm le as he rode 
slowly in the lane formed by the crowd on either 
hand 

What said the Poet Dryden in 


of his from which I have already quoted ? 


that same poem 


* Early in foreign fields he won renown 
With Kings aud States allied to Israel's crown 
In peace the t ights of war he could remove, 
And seemed as he were ovuly born for love 
Whate’er he did was done with so mach ease, 
In him alone ‘twas natural to please ; 
His motions all accompanied with grace. 


Aud Paradise was opened in his face.” 


Now I have to tell of what h ippened to meé 


of all people ip the world, to me—the most ins 


nificant person in the whole crowd. It chanced 
that as the Duke came near-the spot beside the 
cross Wiiere we were standing, the press in front 


He looked about him while 


bowing to the people. 


obliged him to stop 
he waited, smiling still and 


Preseutiv his eves fell upon me, and he whispered 


a gentleman who rode beside him, vet a little in 
the rear This gentleman laughed, and dis 
mounted What was my confusion when h 


advanced toward me aud spoke to me! 


* Madame,” he said—calling me “ madame 


‘his Grace would say one word to you, with pet 





mission of your friend 


“Go with this gentleman, child,” said Sit 


Everybody 
led 


Christopher, laughing laughs — I 


know not why-—when a girl is out to be 
kissed, 

* Fair White Rose of Somerset,” sai 
—'twas the most musical voice in the world 
the softest—* lite Rose ’—he repeated the 
let the 


Ilchester by a kiss from your sweet lips, which I 





1is Grace 
and 
fair W 
assured of welcome of 


words—" me be 


will return in token of my gratitude.” 


All the people who heard these words shouted 
as if they would burst themselves asunder, And 


the gentleman who had led me forth lifted me so 


that mv foot rested on the Duke’s boot, while his 
Grace laid his arm tenderly 


kissed me twice 


round my watst and 


“Sweet ehild,”’ he said, “ what is thy name *’ 


“By your Grace’s leave,” I said, the words 
being very strange, “I am the daughter of Dr 
Comfort Eykin, an ejected minister. I have 
come with Sir Christopher Challis, who stands 


yonder pe 
“Sir Christopher ! 
prised. 
pher. 
have so far 


said the Duke, as if sur 


* Let me shake hands with Sir Christo 
I take it kindly, Sir Christopher, that you 
the old 
man, Who stepped forwat 1 bareheaded, his hand, 


still holding me by the waist 


honored me So he gave 
I pray that we 
may meet again, Sir Christopher, and that before 
Then he drew a gold ring, 


long.” set 


and placed it 
mine, and kissed me again, and then suffered me 
to be lifted down. 
was with red cheeks that I took my place among 
my friends. Yet Sir Christopher was pleased at 
the notice taken of him by the Duke, and my fa 


with em 


eralds, from his forefinger, upon 


Aud you may be sure that it 


I had been 
made to play. 
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“LET ME BE ASSURED 


When the Duke had ridden through the town, many of the peo- | 
ple followed after, as far as White Lackington, which is close to 
Ilminster. So many were they that they took down a great piece 
of the park paling to admit them all; and there, under a Spanish 
chestnut-tree, the Duke drank to the health of all the people. 

At Ilminster, whither he rode a few days later, at Chard, at Ford 
Abbey, at Whyton, and at Exeter—wherever he went—he was re- | 
ceived with the same shouts and acclamations. It is no wonder, | 
therefore, that he should believe, a few years later, that those peo- 
ple would follow him when he drew the sword for the Protestant 
religion. | 


i 


| sary of the raising of Charles’s siege. 
| tried to stop the celebration, they nearly stoned him to death. 


OF THE WELCOME OF ILCHESTER BY A _ KISS 


One thing is certain—that in the West of England, from the pro- 
gress of Monmouth to the Rebellion, there was uneasiness, with 
an anxious looking forward to troubled times. The people of 
Taunton kept as a day of holiday and thanksgiving the anniver 
When the Mayor, in 1683, 


FROM 


After this, Sir George Jeffreys, afterward Lord Jeffreys, who took | 


the spring circuit in 1684, was called upon to report on the loyalty 
of the West country. He reported that the gentry were loval and 
well disposed. But he knew not the mind of the weavers and 
spinners of the country. 


| 








YOUR 


SWEET LIPS.” 


It was this progress, the sight of the Duke’s sweet face, his 
flattery of me, and his soft words and the ring he gave me, which 
made me from that moment such a partisan of his cause as only a 
woman can be. Women cannot fight, but they can feel; and they 
cannot only ardently desire, but they can despise and contemn 
those who think otherwise. I cannot say that it was I who per- 
suaded our boys five years later to join the Duke ; but I can truly 
say that I did and said all that a woman can; that I rejoiced when 
they did so; and that I should never have forgiven Robin had he 
joined the forces of the Papist King. 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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VIEW OF MOUNT PILATUS FROM THE NORTH. VIEW FROM MOUNT PILATUS, LOOKING FROM BURGENSTOCK TO THE RIGI. 























BEGINNING THE TUNNEL WORKS ON THE ESEL DYNAMITE STOREHOUSE TWO ASSISTANTS OF THE PILATUS ENGINEERS 








GENERAL VIEW OF MOUNT PILATUS ON THE SOUTH SIDE AND ALPNACH GESTADE, INDICATING THE RAILWAY LINE 


THE NEW RAILWAY UP MOUNT PILATUS, SWITZERLAND.—{Sne Pace 534.) 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 


Rasprerry Cuar rorre.—Take a dozen little sponge- 
cakes oblong in shape, spread over each one a layer 
of raspberry jam, and place them around and in the 
bottom of a glass bowl, Take a pint of cream and 
eight table-spoonfuls of raspberry or currant jelly, and 
beat together, whe n the bowl should be filled with it 


six tableapoontals ot *e ily, ag beat very | light in ‘the 
same way A charlotte of this kind can’ be made with 
any kind of fruitjelly, marmalade, or jam, and is fortu- 
nately a favorite dish as well as one that can be pre- 
pared at short notice 

Macaroni a L'Trauienne.—Take half a pound of 
macaroni for a family of six, and a quarter of a pound 
of Parmesan cheese grated. Boil the macaroni in a 
quart of water with half a teaspoonful of salt; when 
tender, take it out and put it Into a stewpan with a 
quarter of a pound of butter, half of the grated cheese, 
a sprinkling of Cayenne pepper, and two table-spoon- 
fuls of sweet milk. Toss it about with a fork until 
the cheese is well mixed with the other things, and 
then put it into the dish in which it is to be sent to 
the table with the remainder of the cheese, reserving 
& portion of it to sprinkle over the top. It is not to be 
browned, and will be found delicious. 

Lemon Sronce.—To a pint of cold clear water put 
half an ounce of gelatine, the thinly cut rind of a lem- 
on, and half a pound of white sugar, and after soaking 
tor twenty minutes set it over the fire to simmer un- 
til the gelatine is thoroug rhly dissolved. Then strain 
it through a lawn sieve, and when nearly cold add the 
juice of two lemons and the well-beaten whites of two 
eggs. Whisk all together unti) it is white and thick, 
aud fill a blanc-inange mould with it hat it with 
syllabub, which makes a pretty dish, if the latter is 
rich and encircles the mould with stiff white whip 

Sotip Sy_LLasew.—Crate off the peel of a lemon with 
& few lumps of loaf-sugar, and dissolve the sugar ina 
half-pint of sherry or white Sicily wine ; add the juice 
ol halt a lemon and half a pint of rich sweet cream 
Besides the lump-sugar add two heaping 
fuls of pulverized white sugar. When re 
the dish which it is meaut to ornament, w 
syllabub, and with a silver spoon lay it 
lt cream is very poor, it cannot be made 
properly, and a tew fresh whites of eg 
up and added to the syllabub. 

OMELET SOUFFLE Separate the whites from = the 
yolks of six eggs, taking cure to remove the specks; 
add to the yolks two table-spoonfuls of dry pulverized 


table-spoon- 
wiy to serve 
sk up the 
lightiy on. 

to stand 
ys may be beaten 


sugar, and a table-spoonful of lemon juice, beating 
these ingredients until very light. Whip the whites 
until they can stand alone, and then add them to the 


rest. Put a teaspoonful of butter into a frying-pan; 


let it melt over a slow fire; then add the omelet, tak- 
ing great care that it does not burn. Turn it out 
upon a dish ; glaze it by strewing sugar over it; then 


putitinto theoven. When it hasrisen, ginze it again, 
and serve it. Another flavoring than lemon may be 
used if preferred 

Omecer wity Atmonps.—Beat up the yolks of 
three eggs with a gill of good cream, a littic salt, and 
two teaspoonfuls of rice flour or corn-starch; stir it 
over the fire until it is pretty thick. When nearly cold, 
add a little grated lemon peel and four table-spooululs 
of granulated sugar, with a dozen sweet almonds, 
blanched and pounded up with a teaspoon/ul of peach- 
water or extract of bitter almonds. ‘Then having 
beaten separately the yolks of seven eggs and the 
whites of ten, mix the whole together, Line the in- 
side of a baking-dish with a buttered paper, pour in 
the omelet, bake it, turn it out on to a flat dish, and 
serve, after glazing it with sugar. 

Varnisu ror Furxtrune.—Take of alcohol and lin- 
seed-oil each one pint. Mix, and let them stand two 
or three days, or till well dissolved. Then add to this 
mixture three ounces of rotten-stone and three ounces 
of tincture of alkanet. Ina few hours it will be ready 
for use. Rub it on the furniture with a piece ot soft 
Canton flannel till dry. It is said that this solution 
Will remove paint from clothing and iron-mould stains ; 
Other Stalus also. 





PREVENT DISEASE OF THE TEETH. 
Tur Prophylactic Tooth Brush. Adult's, Youth's, 
and Child’s sizes. 
{[Adv.]} 





Puematurr Loss or Tur Hatn, which is so common 





nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Buunerr’s Coooainr.—[Ade. | 
Tur superiority of Burxerr’s Fravorine Extrvcrs 


Consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-{ dd 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS 

Mrs. Winstow's Soormina Syxur for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums. allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 


diarrhea 25 cents a bottle.—[ Adv. } 





ADVERTISH MEN'S. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


7 Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Btarch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for tuvalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-i878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 






















Chafing, Rashes, 


Full Directions with each Brush.— | 





For counterac ting the irritating effects of retained Perspiration, 
Itching, 


BREAD WITHOUT YEAST. 


Ir is a well-known fact that bread made with 
yeast, if eaten before it becomes stale, ferments 
again in the stomach, producing indigestion and 
numerous other complaints. Bread raised with 
Royal Baking Powder, instead of veast, is entirely 
without this defect: but, on the contrary, is one 
of the most effectual preventives of indigestion 
or dyspepsia. By the use of the Royal Baking 
Powder the saccharine properties of the flour, 
which are destroyed by fermentation with yeast, 
are preserved and the bread is made more nutri- 
tious. Ten per cent more bread is baked—he 
cause of this saving—from the same quantity 
of flour 

The Royal Baking Powder will also make sweet, 
white bread from an inferior quality of flour, a 
property possessed by no other leavening agent. 
Thus, much flour that is dark in color, or from 
other cause is considered below the finer grades, 
and therefore much cheaper, can be utilized and 
turned perfectly sweet and wholesome 
bread. Nor can bitter bread ever result from the 
use of too much, or more than the required quan- 
tity, of Royal Baking Powder; as, whether used 
in small or large quantities, its proportions are in 
suc hi exact equivalents that they always neutralize 
each other, 


into a 


quire mixing overnight, but may be 
ready for the oven in a few minutes ; an advantage 
that will be readily appreciated by every house- 
keeper. 


“CLEANFA ST” FAST BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 
FE. P. Robinson Dye. 


We guarantee an abso- 
lutely clean, fast color, which 
will improve on washing, 
and unsurpassed wearing 
qualities. 

vone genuine —_ our 
trade-mark on ach pair. 
Send for price-list. 





TRADE MARK. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co., 


927 Broadway, N. Y. 2 West lith St.. N.Y. 
107 State St., Chicago. 49 West St., Boston, 


2 Saas 

Ag VUES: 
~ ty, RICYCLES 

si STANDEMS 


tla HIGHEST GRADE 
(LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE-FREE 
—=<« Pope Mra.Co. 


79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 
Brancu|/12 WARREN st. NeW York 











Houses|/291 WABASH AVE.CHICAGO. 
TAKETHE BETWEEN 
Chicago andi Lonisville. In- 


dianapolis,Cin- cinnati,and all 
winterciticesof @ Florida = and 
the —-_- South. 

Send stamp for Tourists’ Guide. 
EK. O;./. MeCormick, Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 











EXTRACT of MEAT 


- B.—tienuine only with fac-simile of 
gs So Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storckeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 

LIEBIG'’S EXT RAC T OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London. 





‘Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


CURE. by Pecr’s Pat. Inprovep 
Custiongy Ear Drums, 

: ve FREE distinctly. 

Address 


ee ie the Illustrated book & 


lon F. HISCOX, 653 Broadway, we 4 ame et. paper. 





_ PEERLESS DYES Azs.istes: 





etc., 








la uneqnalied by any rrr remedy. 
PA 


CKER'S TA OAP is sold by Druggists. 


PA 


1CKERS. id 





Tts dally use insures smooth, soft skin, with im 
26 cents. 





roved tint and texture. 


Sample, ar is mentioned. 


4 cente if 


THE ‘PACKER WF’G CO., 100 Fulton Strect, New York. 


Bread made in this way does not re- | 
prepared | 





| 


| famous War pictures. 





1835—1888. 


Brandreth’s Pills 


Indigestion, Irregularity of the Bow- 
cls, Constipation, Biliousness, Head- 
ache, Dizziness, Malaria, or any dis- 
ease arising from an impure state of 
the blood. They have been in use 
in this country for over fifty years, 
and the thousands of unimpeachable 
testimonials from those who have 
used them, and their constantly in- 
creasing sale, is incontrovertible evi- 
dence that they perform all that is 
claimed for them. 

Branéreth’s Pills are purely 
vegetable, 
safe to take 

Sold 


store, either —_ or sugar-coated. 


absuvlutely harmless, and 
at any time. 


in every drug and medicine 





=x WARREN 


lie ~~ 


READY FOR USE 
REQUIRE ONLY WARMING 


PREPARED UNDER 
~A.BIA RDOT | or ARIS. 
a\iy ER OF THE JURY OF 
INTERWATH: ionns tt 


ACREEN TURTLE TERRAPIN 


_ —_—<—_$<—$—<—<———_———————_____ 
SERV<-D OW ALL PULLMAN BUFFET CARS 


SENO US 12 CTS.IN STAMPS WE WILL SEND 
YOu PREPAID A SAMPLE CAN ‘YOUR CHOICE. 


Sal by PARK ETULFORD ond BEST CMOCERS:™ 


PREPARED 


GLUE. 


The Famous Adhesive of the World. 
Warranted seven times the strength 
of any other liquid glue. 


It holds like a vise. 
THES 


2-ounce 











It mends everything. 
STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 


bottle, 25 cents with brush. 
Sold Everywhere. 


The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 





The plates of Harper's Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
eal illustrations. In two splendid folio voinmes, same 


size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of ite 


Price for set, carriage paid, 
in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
and marbled edges, $22; full 
To avoid deception see 


Send for D- 


in bevelled cloth, $16; 
some gilt stamp on side 
Morocco, elegant, $35 
that books bear Harper’s name. 
lustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Of priceless value for 
vertiser, 


preservation.—Boston Ad- 

NOTICE,—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Panl, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted, Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the coun- 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan. 


AN BLAS 


S'COCOANUT | 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUDDINGS, »PIES Ane CARES. 


nd and 
half-pound kages. Ark your Grove for for it. 

t 

CROFT & 








sample twee on request, 
ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 


are the | 
safest and most effective remedy for | 














| Rrso.venr, $1. 





| durable, 





INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
cursed by 


CuticurA 
Remedies. 


| ee CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 

tifying the skin of children and infants and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly, and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the Currouna Remepiss are 
infallible. 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutioura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curiouna 
Resoivent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blvod diseases, from pimples 
to scrofula 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curtoura, 50c.; Soap, 25e.; 
Prepaid by the Porrxrk Drug anv 
Cuemtoat Co., Bosvon, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 

82% ~=«Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and -@@& 
a beautified by Cutiovea Soar. “a 


Kipney Patns, Backache, and Weakness cured 
| by Curiovna Anti-Patn Puaster, an instan- 


taneous pain-subduing plaster. 5c. 





& Naw 99 





Pat. in U.S., Canada, and Europe. 
Latest Paris Fashion Magazines indicate that, 


instead of less, more of a bustle is to be worn 
this year. The Paris Bustle has more shelf than 
formerly, to support the drapery, and our latest 

LANGTRY is modelled after this last Paris 
style. Be sure $0 _ for thee LANGTRY, 
stamped on belt, SUMMER STYLE, Isxs. 
For sale at all Jeadle Dry Goods houses. Sent 
by mail on receipt cf 40 cents, 


May 4, 1888. 
As. Seok t Sehdoas fevers het 
cornpleinente, and would vay tegatding 
de LANGTRY BUSTLE, Had ef cev- 
atinly “i the ely Gest atticle of the 
hind she has evet met usth, and que 
comes filo ald the ewcellent yualilics 
olesmed fel el 0n the adutlisement 
As. Seott Siddons. 


The original letter received from Mrs. Siddons 
may be seed at our office. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
86 Leonard Ste, N N. Y. 
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THE SKELETON BANG (Patented Noy. 15, 1887), 
the greatest comfort of the age, elegant, natural, and 
for sale at this establishment only, from §3 
upward. Infringers will be duly prosecuted 

The most beautiful SWITCHES, naturally wavy or 
straight, all long convent hair, from $5 upward; not 
our own make, from $1.50 upward. 

GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

the finest and largest assortment in the country, at 
prices below those of any other house, 

Hair cutting and curling by best French artists. Sham- 
pooing, hair dyeing on the premises, any desirable shade. 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


i jCleanses and beautifies the hair, 


Prevents Dandruff and hair falling 


50c, and $1.00 at Druggists. 














FOR DRESS MAKERS 


My New Self-Attaching Dress Stays fasten them- 
selves firmly to the dress-iining, so as never to work 
loose. Nosewing. Noriveting. Only the touch of a 
hotiron. Save time, money, |» bor and worrv. Send 
25c. fur sample doz. THOS. P P. TAYLOR, Bridgeport, Coua, 
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AUGUST 11, 1888. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Pears Soap 


Fair white hands. 
Brightclear complexion 
Soft healthful skin. 


“ PEARS’—The Great English Complexion SOAP, —Sold Everywhere,” 








THOMSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


Glove-Fitting 







HAVE NEVER 
BEEN EQUAL 
rO PRESENT 
MAKE. 

MORE POPULAR 
THAN EVER. 

A PERFECT FIT 
GUARANTEED. 
THREE LENGTHS, 
Short, Medium, and 
Extra Long. 
TWELVE GRADES, 
A Highest Awards Granted, 


THE BEST GOODS AND CHE APEST 
FOR QUALI 


FOR SALE EVERY WHERE, 


THOMSON, LANCDON & CO., New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


~BARBOUR’S 





ie | 
IRISH FLAX THREADS | 


In Every MS ariety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK, 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


I ELLMUTH ‘Ladies’ ( elles, Lenton, Ont... 


Hax few equals and no superiv 


Canada, 


me America 


Highest Culture, Art, Music, Literature, 
Elocution. Climate exceptionally healthy. Cost 
moderate, 


re ee address 
EV. E. XN. ENGLISH, M.A. » Principal. 





SAFE mestuens 


Surplus, $355,016 
Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi 
tal and Surplus of $1,105,016. In seventeen years of 
business wo have loaned $11,494 9800, paying from 


interest. $87,056.800 of 

© interest and principal 

have been returned 

to investors with- 

gut delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 

irst Mortgage and Pebenture Bonds and 

Savings Gertificates always on hand for sale— 

In Savings Departments, in amounts of $5 and up 

ward ; in the Mortgage Department, $300 and up- 

ward. Full information regarding our various securi- 
ties furnished by 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Hew York Mang'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


of the HANDS. 
Use Luthin’s Nail Enamel. 
Sample and Descriptive Cir- 


cular on Whitening and Beautifying the Hands sent free 
for 4c. RK. H. Luthin, Druggist, 191 Bowery, N. Y. City. 


_ PEERLESS DYES 








Are the BEST. 
Sob By DRuGGIsTs. 





CORSETS: 





“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
“becom: 


ing’ to ladies 


ask, with prep n 
, Cosmetics &c., 
where. Send to 





sont GOD. an 





E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 
In New York of all kinds 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references, 
Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave, N. ¥.C ity. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "si" 


| Established 1875, 
» 825 Broadway, New! York. 





—— HELEN 


the m’fr for Illust’d titre me ists 


DRY GOODS "#0¥ New von, 


we crceatrare’ “LOWEST PRICES. 


Silks, Dress Goods, Laces, Embroideries, Hosiery, 
and Underwear, Gloves, Ribbons, Shoes, &c., in large 
assortment, at prices unusually low. 


Le Boutillier |“) =" 
Brothers, | xzw vous. 


ZRSENSIBLE 
Ww 


Of 23d 







THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
BEST FOR HEALTH, 
Economy and Beauty. 
Buttons at front instead 
Clasps. 
ww sure your Corset is 
weeo > a, a oa nse? 


LEADING ‘RETAILERS 


\o every where. Send for Circular. 


£ FERRIS | BROS, Manotacturers 


MARSHALL FIELD CO” OMICAGO 
Wholesale Western Agents. , 


BROWN’S 
FRENGH 
DRESSING 


— FOR — 


LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER 
EXHIBITED. 

None Genuine without Paris Medal 
on every Bottle. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


‘GI DR. SYKE’S og 


SURE CURE CATARRH 


Has cured saad om Pronounced hopeless b physi. 
cians. Send for Free Kook “Common Sense Talk” 
and numerous testimonials. hey will convince you. 
Pe SYRES SURE CURE C0. 330 Race St. Cincinnati.Ohio. 
Established, d, Chicago, 1870, Moved toC incinnati. 1 1668. 


T BEATS THEM ALL 


a Profits. Onan Cireutare FREE. 
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ENTS Wanted Immedia 
N SHERWOOD, SY ENGusE, N. ¥. 


Aaaress A Pay te 


3) 0) ORADRESSSHIELDS 


ARE THE BEST INTHE worLD 


AH ‘BRI NK MA ANN& CD BALTIMORE.M2 | SAMPLE PAIR 30€ 











With hod Bsn and laces, is the fagnn A peatons 
bandage r made. No butto chile 
noc hafing o OF paling 0 on the hips, perfec tly aciaenbis. ‘All 
physic — an ———— commend dit. Ask to see it 
at all [ At te ee ae Corset, lies’ Furnishing sores, 
Agents wanted, Catal jou free. Sample Belt post-paid 75 


EUGENE PEARL, 23 UNION SQ.,h N. Ye 





{ RECOMMENDED RY / EMINENT PHYSICIANS | 


onc 


EXTRACT OF 
a H OP S 


ALL\DRL 


ore 


MALT 


FOR SALE BY 

















HIRES? IMPROVED ROOT BEER 


Package 25 Cents 
Makes Five Gallons of the most delicious and wholesome Temperance Drink in the 


world, TRY IT. 


free of expense. 


A beautiful picture story book for children, entitled 
will be mailed /ree to any one sending their address. 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 
request them to get it for you; or send 25 cents, and we will send 
1 g you; > 


If they ld not have it, 


you package by mail, 
“THAappy Hours 1n FAtry LAND,” 
CHARLES E 


HIRES, Philadelphia 





= 





Notr.-Our unqualified challenge for atest of all Writing 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
ington, D. C.; Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Tl. ; 
St. Paul, Minn. ; Kenees City, Mo, ; Denver, Col. ; 


Harper's Macazixe 
For AUGUST. 











Cincinnati and Louisville. 


BY 
CHARLES DupLEey WARNER. 
Part VI. in Mr. WARNER'S ‘‘ Studies of the 
Great West.” 


Botticelli. By Theodore Child. 
Illustrated 
H. Rider Hag 


Maiwa’s Revenge. 


gard’s Story. 
Illustrated. Conclusion. 
A Midsummer Trip to the West 


Indies. 


By LAFCADIO HEARN.  Ilustrated, 


E. A. Abbey’s Illustrations 
For an old English Ballad. 
Novels by William Black and 
William Dean Howells. 
A Chiswick Ramble. 


By MoNcURt 


The 


Lb. CONWAY, 


Illustrate 


Montagnais. 


By C. H, FARNHAM.  IIlustrated 


Holstein-Friesian Cattle. 


By 5. Hoxik,  Ilustrated. 





Editor's Departments. 
By GrokGE WILLIAM 
DEAN HOWELLS, and 
WARNER, 


Curis, WILLIAM 
CHAKLES DUDLEY 


~ a 


Harper's 


Periodicals 


PttR YEAR: 
Postage Free to ail Subscribers in the United Siates, 
Canada, and Mexico 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE - . a 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 4 
HARPER'S BAZAR- - - 4 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


LADY AGENT = fecure 
ermament 

employment at $50" to $100 per 
month mor Queen City Sup- 
porters, Sample cutfit free, 
de ress Cinciuna.* Suspender 
Co.,U E. Ninth St.,Cincinnati,O, 





GOLD Jena ean live at home and make more money at work for us 


NW than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. ( ust- 
ly outul FRRS. Terms ¥keu Address, TKUk & CU., Augusta, Maine 


Mac < 
327 Broadway, 

St. Tenis. ‘uo. 
London, 


IFIES 





_ ARMS 


sRemington 


STANDARD 


Typewniter 


es remains unaccey nterest 

: Boston, Mass.; P hil nde sIphia, Pa.; Wash. 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minw,. 

E ot ey 


DR. DUVAL’ S sUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


Approved by Eminent Physicians 

A French pr ration, guar nieed Aarm 
less to the ski id free from poisonou 
drugs ; spec rv ladies 


ON THE 
highly perfumed 


ly remove the hair; put up in plain packets 
in the form of a sealed letter Price, 
C 5 ft. -00 per packet. Sold by win 2 tx 


f you cannot get it at your dr 
will send it by mail on ré 

WILLIAMSON 
71 Park Place, 


ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


It= merits as a W wearer LUE have been fally tested 
and endors »d by thonsands of bles epers, Noam 
rht to h enle Ask him fe t 


DS. WILTBERGER,P1 233 N. Secoud St., Phil., Pa. 


HAIR | 
| 





we 

eipt. of ‘price 
& CO., 

New York. 









- A PERPECT SOAP. 


valuable toilet luxury 


B ‘ autiinel « comple xion. 
if f i 


| 


PFOR THE TOILET & BATH 


nr 


e “COBB. Besta, Mass. 


MEDICAL CLASSICS 


Read in 7: 5,000 families. August is- 
sue. Brilliant f contents Articles o1 i 

Birds, their care, management, tam , und 
do when they are sick; I its 1 Childret 





“7 







lany are many **" 

Recipes .” The celebratec 
water purifier ; + 
i Beef’ Tr & 
ceipt of ten cents t 


"By 
MEDICAL CL ASSIK 3 





Co.'s Cor on re- 
Address 


, New York 


_ 
~ 


§ the Skil, 


T. F 
REAM, 


FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
OR MAGICAL 


) 


BEAUTIFIER, 














FERD. T. HOPKINS, Pr 


through to main office, "BT 


prietor, 48 Bond St., running 
“at Jor 


es St.. N , =o 


cific is nly 





for ré ving perma 
nently all ann y distig- 
ure me mte fi om face and 
body, without injuri 
Skin, which witha tort 
electricity nor 
vertised poisonous stuffs n 


acncisiieds Address Mme. Jucian, 48 E. 201b St., N.Y, 
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any of the d 











DANCER! 
VYNAMIT 
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“SEE ME HIT THAT SIGN, BILLIE.’ 


’ YI 
FACKETIZA. 
CONSOLATION. 

Wuen lovely woman stoops to folly, 

And learns too late that men betray, 
She need not yield to melancholy, 

Or heed what idle tongues may say-- 
For, after-all, she’s consolation 

In thinking that her own sweet sex 
Hath oftener taken delectation 

In strewing manhood’s sea with wrecks. 





Dindintiihatilipente 
A THINNER KIND. 

*T tell you what it is, Bovine: the milk you serve is the thinnest kind 
I ever saw.” 
“Well,” 
Ib give up the business.” 


said Bovine, “if it is thinnerthan the milk of human kindness 
Bovine is still in the business. 


——<—__——_ 


**T don't see why they call it vaseline,” said Bjones. ‘It’s more like 


fat. a ea 
On a Florida railroad they have a machine at stations so that travellers 
can drop a nickel in the slot and see how long they have to wait for the 
train to come. 
jaiallipligdiatanats 
A beetle can draw twenty times its own weight, and in England there 
is a fragile little woman weighing only ninety-three pounds who recently 
lifted a mortgage of two thousand pounds from her house. This beats 
the beetle. ° 
SHE DID THE BEST SHE KNEW. 
Mr. Button. ** What induced you, Maria, to tell Lord Bromleigh that 
our peachblow vase cost ‘ten stone’? What do you mean by ten stone ?” 
Mus. Bunion. “There you go. Always finding fault with me. You 
told me to drop my Americanisms when Lord Bromleigh dined here, and 
Tdid. You also told me that a stone was equal to fourteen pounds, and 
I am sure the vase cost £140.” And then Mrs. Bullion burst into tears 
over the unreasonableness of mankind in general, and Mr. Bullion in 
particular. 
ne et Se 


“Your singing is delightful, Miss Ethel,” said Mr. Bore. ‘It fairly 
carries me away.” 
“Indeed 2?” returned Miss Ethel, with a yearning glance at the clock. 
*T hadn't noticed it.” 
a 
A wealthy art collector having purchased a damaged plaster cast of 
Socrates, expressed himself of the opinion that it was made of porous 
plaster, there were so many holes in it 
HORRIBLE. 
Brown, “It would have been awful if the theatre had caught fire last 
night.” 
Traceptan. “Oh, not so very bad 
house sed 
Baown 
audience 


There wasn’t much money in the 


“No, but consider the quantity of ‘paper’ there was in the 








“You bo HEV 
WHO HAD BEEN SENT TO THE 
DINE SUGAR. 
AND OFF SHE STARTED. 


SUCH A LOT O° QUEER THINGS UP 
GROCERY FOR WHAT SHE 








VorFr !” 
PERSISTED IN CALLING GRENA- 
“THERE'S THAT CONFOUNDED INCENSED MILK WAGON AT THE DOOR NOW!” 





VOLUME 


XXL, NO. 82. 













EPICURUS ON SIXTH AVENUE. 

WAITER (the third time of asking). ‘‘ TAKE YOUR ORDER 
NOW, SIR?” 

DINER (after a careful perusal of extensive bill of fare dur- 
ing twenty minutes). **“'M—M—vYeEs! You see, I'M SOME- 
THING OF AN EPICURE IN MY TASTES; SO BRING ME SOME 
PORK AND BEANS, WITH A DOZEN RAW, AND A GLASS OF 
MILK, AND A SLICE OF MINCE-PIE,” 


SELECTING A BOOK TO SUIT. 


Youne Lapy (to train-boy). “I'm going through to Chicago, and I 
want a novel to read.” 
Trarn-noy. ‘ Do you live in Chicago, ma’am 2?” 
Youne Lapy. * Yes.” 
Tratn-noy. ** Well, there’s a book that ‘ll snit you; dollar ’n’ half.” 
Youne Lapy. * Has it a pleasant ending ?” 
Traty-soy. “Oh, yes, ’m; the lovers is divorced in the last chap- 
ter, = 
‘George had a very narrow escape,” said Mr. Spriggins; “he fell 
into a mirage, and if a farmer hadn't come along and pulled him out 
he'd have drowned.” 








SAID A SOUTHERN DARKY 
“ AN’ WEN 
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**] DIDN'T KNOW IT WAS LOADED.” 


MIDSUMMER FANCIES, 
After walking in the hot noonday sun one is apt to think it was a mis- 
take to make Virgo the zodiacal sign for August. Vertigo would have 
been a more appropriate selection. 


** Uneasy lies the head that wears the crown” is a proverb that gives us 
a clew to the meaning of ‘‘ August” as applied to a potentate. To make 
it hot for kings seems to be the mission of the world to-day 


” ‘There is no affiliation between the cross old maid and the small boy 
with a top, and yet both of them are spinsters, 


The ability to mind one’s own business is the rarest of modern accom- 
plishments, and is never met with in polite society. 


“All the world’s a stage,” as Shakespeare said, and the schedule ot 
fares is outrageously high. 


* Boys will be boys” 
Is one of Wisdom’'s pearls— 
Methinks it would much stranger be 
If boys would be girls, 


There are too many poets in the world who saberdinate thought to 
rhythm. Unless something is done to stop this tendency, the art of poetry 
will become a departinent in the science of mechanics 


When we are inclined to complain of the heat, we should watch the 
millers singeing their wings in the lamp, and decline to be selfish. If this 
world were warm enough for them, the millers would not seek death in 
the wick. 


The conservatism of the Italians in refusing to adopt gas in lien of 
candles is perhaps a delicate token of respect for their neighbor Greece. 


Goldsmith’s love for “ everything that’s old” would have been gratified 
if Goldsmith could have lived to read the humor of the last half of the 
nineteenth century. 


If every man minded his P’s and Q’s as carefully as he looks after his 
E's, the human race would be much more Y’s. 


“Let your poem be kept nine years,” is a bit of advice that Horace has 
left us. Horace never dreamed how universally his maxim would be 
adopted. The writer knows scores of people who have kept their poems 
twenty-nine years, although they have at times made frantic efforts to 
give them to the world. 


If Terence spoke truly when he said, ‘‘ As each one wishes his children 
to be, so they are,” the fathers of our gilded youth have much to an- 
swer for. 

Never send for a veterinary surgeon to cure the mal de mer. 


Surf-bathing would be much more enjoyable if it wasn’t so wet. 


Many an untruthful epitaph comes under the appropriate heading: 
Hic jacet—“ Here lies.” 
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THE INFALLIBLE SIGN. 


HE LOOKED aT ME WID DIS SPRESSION OB FACE, OH! DEN | KNOWED HE 
WAS A GWINE TER IMPOSE MATERAMONY.” 





